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CANNEL COAL. 
AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel 
Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the vate Cannel 
Coal u in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas, Its joint products of 
gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good ae 4 
make it one of the most economical coals known, Itis 
used by all the London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provincial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted from it in 1851, the Post-office, Bank, and 
‘imes Office, are at present. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 
RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 
Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 
Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
April 27, 1854. 


OROUGH of SALFORD.—Corpora- 
TION GAS-WORKS. 

The Coin is in want of a competent and ex- 
perienced ENGINEER, to undertake the management 
of the Gas- Works, under the direction of the Gas Com- 
mittee. He will be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of his office. The make of gas is 
about 170,000,000 feet per annum, and additional works 
are in course of erection. Clay retorts are used, and 
applicants are requested to state the kind of retorts to 
which they have been accustomed. ‘There is not any 

*s house attached to the works. 

Applications, containing full particulars of former 
engagements, accompanied with Testimonials, and 
stating the Salary expected, and date when the appli- 
cant can enter on the office, are to be delivered on or 
before the llth of April next, at the Town Hall, 
SALFORD, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, and endorsed “‘ Gas Engineer.” 

By order, 
CHar.gs Gipson, Town-Clerk. 

Town Hall, Salford, March 17, 1859. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


WANTED, a Situation to inspect or 
repair Meters, wet or dry, Is well acquainted 
with fitting and the general work of a Gas-Work. 
First-class references. 
Address H. B., 6, Mildred Street, LivERrooL. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 

J OSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “‘ Gas 
Rerorts and oTHER Opsects in Fire CLay,” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Qvay Sipg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRE BRICKS. 
HE MACHEN COLLIERY 


COMPANY, NEWPORT (MON.). 
Shippers of Fire-Goods of First-class quality manu- 
factured from a remarkably pure seam of Fire-Clay. 
Railway Communication by Broad or Narrow Gauge 
with all parts of the Kingdom, and by Seaboard, 
Coastwise, and Foreign. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ie 




























OHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 

WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

Boilers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 








BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIKE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB. 


Wii COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he | ; 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the | | 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thathe is now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and al! other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 

London Agents: 
JAMES LAWRIE & C9., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 





MANAGER OF GAS-WORKS WANTED. 
T® consequence of the intended retire- 


ment of Mr. Lron, who has for upwards of 28 
ears been Manager of the EDINBURGH AND 
EITH GASLIGHT COMPANY, the Directors have 

resolved to appoint a SUCCESSOR to that Gentleman. 
He must be a thoroughly educated practical Engi- 
neer, inti ] quainted with the construction of 
the most approved Machinery for the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, to plan and superintend the exe- 
cution of all the requisite Machinery and Apparatus, 
and to take the entire management of the Company’s 
Works. Sal to commence at £350 per annum. 
Printed applications and Testimonials to be for- 
warded to the Subscriber on or before the 9th of April, ‘ 
and the party to be appointed must euter on his duties 
by the end of July both next. 
By order of the Directors, 
Fras. Lon. 
Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Company, 
8, George Street, Feb. 21, 1859. - 


GASOMETER. 


WAnNtED to purchase a Gasometer, 
not less than 25 feet diameter. 
Address to Mr. H. Weaper, No. 129, Oxford Street, 
Lonpon, W. 


K Nson FIRE BRICKS are inde- 


* structible by heat, and are warranted to last 
twice as long as Stourbridge, Newcastle, or Welsh 
bricks, 80s. per 1000 at Nine Elms Station. 

Works: Poots, Donrszr. 

















THE IMPERIAL IRON TUBE COMPANY, 


(Successors to GEORGE B. LLOYD and CO.,) 


Patenters and Manufacturers of Wrought-3ran Cubes amd Fittings 


GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. | 
PATENT GLASS ENAMELLED AND GALVANIZED TUBES , 
FOR SANITARY PURPOSES. | 


IRON TUBES | 
LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE, AND STATIONARY BOILERS. | 


Tubes of all kinds, with or without Flush Joints. for Artesian Wells, and general Boring Stocks, Taps, and Dies, 


PATENT’ 


The great capabilities of this Company ensure the prompt execution of Orders to any extent 


BiIRMIAGHAM, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, FOR 


LAP-WELDED 


FOR 


Boiler-Fittings, Brass Cocks, &e. 


for Boiler and Gas Tubes. 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO 
THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 





THOMAS GLOVER, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, anp 
ALLEN STREET, GOSWELL STREET, E.C. 
LONDON, March 25, 1859. 


Tuomas Guovsr takes this opportunity of thanking Gas Companies and his other Customers for the very liberal support 
‘and patronage he has received during the past year, which has far exceeded his most sanguine anticipations, having sold a 








|ever previously enabled to do in any one year. 

| 

| Tuomas Gover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter Making. The propriety of his doing so is satis- 
eens proved by his success; and, without the practice of any quackery, or any attempt to delude the public by an absurd 


||exhibition of ‘‘ Old and New Valves,” his Meters are in general use by the Metropolitan Gas and other Companies in this 


| Countey and abroad. For example, one Metropolitan Company have now in use above 12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas- 
Meters ; some of these Meters have been fixed for Fourteen Years, and are still in working order, without ‘complaint from 
either the Company or the Consumer. 

Tuomas Guiover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry Gas-Meters 
constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and unsuitable materials. 


Tuomas Giovger’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other Country, and he is thereby enabled 
promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may at any time inspect his Works and the Materials of which 
his Meters are constructed. He is ready to enter into Contracts with Gas Companies and others to uphold their Stock of his 
Meters for Twenty Years at an annual charge varying from 2} to 5 per cent., and to leave always in the hands of Gas Com- 
panies Three Years’ charge for upholding, as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the Contract. 








CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSLEY & CQO., 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 
Manufactu »rs of LOWE'S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to 
supply the spec 1 requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 
Also, Man facturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, 
&e. &e., similar o those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 









Extract rrom tue Report or Messrs. Lowe, Krrxuam, Pearse, AND Bartow, oN Crostex avn GotpsMiTa’s 
Patent METERS. : 

Our experiments lead us to the conclusion that the patent meter is a practical and substantial improvement upon the ordisiiry wet gas-meter, inas- 
much as the cogectty of the measuring-chamber is not diminished by an excessive supply of water, nor can it be increased by drawing off water. On the 
one hand, therefore, the consumer is protected against any intentional or negligent overfilling of the meter, the result of which is to exaggerate the regis- 
tered quaytity ofgas actually consumed ; and, on the other hand, the gas manufacturer is jrotected against the fraudulent abstraction of water by the 
‘| consumer, the effect of which in the ordinary meter is to cause it to register less gas thgn is really supplied. Time alone can determine whether these 


i theae points, the patent meters are not liable to x.y greater derangement than the ordinary wet meters, nor do we believe they will be less 








(Signed) Grorce Lowe. C.L., F.R.S., Engineer-in-Chief to the Chartered Gas Company. 7 
= ff Joun Kirxnam, C £., late Engineer-in-Chief of the Imperial Gaslight Company , ‘ . 
“\7) Geppre Praust, late Engineer. in- Chief’ to the Incorporated and Provincial British Gaslight Companies. 


N ont gained at the expense of its durability, or by any complexity which may render its utility doubtful; but, so far as we are able to form an 
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favs FO | Tuomas G. Bartow, Civil and Consulting Gas Engineer. 
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NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


Tug stagnation of matters with which this Journat is more im- 
| mediately- connected, we so lately complained of, does not ap- 
pear likely to continue ; or at least the course of recent events 
furnishes matter for reflections of more direct interest than 
those we lately indulged upon the centralizing tendencies of 
the age. Yet even in those practical details of life to which 
attention will shortly be called, the same key note may be dis- 
tinguished, the same tone of the social mind may be observed ; 
and before entering upon their investigation we therefore feel 
it to be our duty to remind our readers that the minutest points 
of the organization of 2 country will be inevitably affected by 
logical principles of abstruse, and even occasionally very re- 
mote, application. The principle we hold to be thus at work 
amongst us, to modify the national character, and the institu- 
tions of England, is to be found in the tendency towards the 
substitution of the action of the State for the free exercise of 
personal liberty ; and in legislation it is to be found in the 
tendency to substitute written codes for the common law which 
used formerly to be our boast and our pride. Illustrations of 
both these tendencies will, we think, be found by those who 
can look below the surface, even in the following observations. 
_ Amongst the curious discussions lately carried on before our 
literary or scientific bodies, perhaps the one which has within 
the last few weeks occupied the attention of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is the most worthy of general notice 
amongst our readers. That learned body has, indeed, occu- 
pied itself by discussing of late the merits of the systems 
adopted in London and in Paris, with respect to the improve- 
ment of the densely peopled parts of the respective cities ; but 
although many important facts connected with the works exe- 
cuted in the various cases have been mentioned, very little 
seems to have been elicited of a nature to remove the doubts 
|and difficulties which must always attend the solution of the 
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problem which is really involved. This problem really is, how 
a town which has been the growth of ages, and the result of 
one phase of civilization, is to be made suddenly to adapt itself 
to the marvellous changes in our whole social organization, |, 
superinduced by the revolutions which have been produced by || 
the great changes lately effected in the modes of locomotion. || 
In all densely peopled countries, in fact, there is a tendency to) 
produce gradual modifications of the habits and the occupations | | 
of the people; and precisely in proportion as the means of|| 
intercommunication are perfected, do nations tend to become |' 
less rural in their character, so to speak, and more urban. All 
the great centres of population have recently received marked 
increases of population; and though the questions of the neces- 
sity for improving London and Paris may be more immedi- 
ately pressing, yet they must, sooner or later, arise in the-cases 
of almost every other European capital. It behoves the rulers _ 
of such cities, then, seriously to examine the bearings of the 

great problem forced upon them. 


It is unquestionably in Paris that the most energetic mea- 
sures have been adopted for the purpose of remedying the 
defects of the ancient distribution of the City, and the modern || 
works of improvement have been carried on in that town with | 
a degree of spirit, a reckless magnificence, so to speak, which || 
has not failed to excite the admiration of the shallow critics || 
who allow themselves to forget the means employed in their || 
consideration of the end attained. But it must be evident to any- | 
one who examines the plans of old and new Paris, and who was | 
acquainted with the business arrangements of the town previ- | 
ously to its recent transformation, that more attention has been || 
paid in designing these works to the strategical requirements || 
of the case, than either to the commercial or to the hygienic) 
defects of old Paris. The French people must, however, be || 
allowed to be the best judges of their own domestic affairs ;| 
and we therefore refrain from criticism on this score. But as 
other cities are not under the same disagreeable necessity of 
taking precautions against intermittent insurrectionary fevers, | 
it may be worth while to observe that, assuming the 
pecuniary difficulties of the case to be resolved, the princi- |, 
ples which ought to guide the designers of town im-|) 
provements are, firstly, that the excessive agglomeration | 
of population should be combatted ; secondly, that air and/!| 
light should be freely admitted into all parts of the town; and, i} 
thirdly, that the streets should be made or altered in such wise | 
as to allow the wholesome winds to blow without obstacle, || 
whilst the unwholesome winds must be excluded as far as possi- |, 
ble, and to allow the traffic to take place freely and easily. 
When a town population becomes as dense as that of the) 
Strand district, for instance, human life cannot be carried on 
under its normal conditions; and much of the excessive mor- _ 
tality, of which the Registrar-General accuses the London ! 
Water Companies, and the London sewer authorities, is in fact | 
attributable to the injurious effects of the vitiated atmosphere’ 
prevailing in such situations as the one above cited. The 
direction of the main lines of streets has also an influence 
upon the salubrity of a town which has been hitherto rathe 
overlooked ; for the exposition of a house, or of a row ‘ 
houses, will at all times materially affect the comfort of j) 
inhabitants. Yet in modern capitals the necessities of || 
traffic will often render it impossible to adhere rigorously || 
the laws which may thus appear to be imposed by stt 
hygienic principles; and in London especially the mover); 
along the great lines of thoroughfare is becoming so enorn™*|| 
that every other consideration must be waived, in orde ¥ \| 
attain the greatest facilities for its easy performance. bal 
is wanted in the heart of most European capitals is, in fe |’ 
space and air, and the improvement of the old, or the creo | 
of new streets. How are these objects to be effected, andO¥ 
is the money to be raised? After all, the solution c the 
question will be found to lie in this part of the case; at the 
estimate lately presented to the Metropolitan Board of ‘orks; 
of the outlay required to improve our capital, must @Vvmce 
every impartial inquirer that the practical difficultie©f this | 
pecuniary detail are of the most serious description. ; 

The benefit to a town, from the improvement of - particular 
portion thereof, may often be of so general a nature*§ t0 justify 
the taxation of the whole community in order to eure the ne- 
cessary fund for its execution ; but still the localiy immediately | 
altered will gain in the most decided mannt. Jt seems,’) 
therefore, to us at least, that in assessing the respective con- \| 
tributions, reference should be made to the bmefits obtained ; 1 
and that they only who actually receive the benefit should pay |} 
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if these principles be admitted, the modes recently adopted in 
London and in Paris for paying for town improvements are 


funds more equitably than by direct or indirect taxation of 
parties not immediately interested ought to be devised. A 
coal-tax, for instance, levied upon the consumption of a dis- 
trict such as now contributes to the payment for the works in 
the City, or in the Metropolitan districts, can no more be jus- 
tified on strict logical principles than can the appropriation of 
a part of the national taxation to the embellishment of Paris. 
And it is also certain that when the expense of similar opera- 
tions is born exclusively by those who benefit by them, there 
is less tendency to indulge in the mania for erecting monu- 
ments, or for sacrificing to theoretical considerations of 
artistic beauty. Mr. Haywood said lately that the execution of 








|;the new arterial communications required in London would 


| cost at least a million sterling per mile lineal. Surely under 
- circumstances every precaution ought to be taken to 
prevent any possible chance of extravagance; and this we 
i hold can never be said to be done so long as the funds are 
obtained without a constant pressure upon the parties contri- 
buting to them. Both in London and in Paris has the absence 
of direct personal interest induced the parties who have had 
the charge of recent improvements, to carry out works of an 
equivocal value; and it is more than questionable whether or 
not the citizens of London would have executed at their own 
expense so costly and so useless a work as the new Gresham 
Street, or whether or not the citizens of Paris would have 
submitted to be taxed exclusively for the formation of the 
beautiful open spaces near the tower of St. Jaques la Bou- 
chérie. It is said that indirect taxes are those which are 
raised the most easily, because they are the least felt ; but it 
is precisely this easiness in their collection which induces care- 
lessness in their application. As a matter of prudence, then, 
quite as much as a matter of justice, it appears to us that all 
town improvements should be paid for by taxes raised openly 
and avowedly for that purpose, and solely from those who have 
a direct interest in their execution. 


It is necessary to call attention just now to the abstract 
principles which should be applied in such cases, because there 
is prevalent amongst us a tendency to invoke the action of the 
State in cases wherein local or special interests only are con- 
cerned. There is, for instance, a cry for the formation of 
Harbours of Refuge, at the expense of the nation; and for the 
encouragement of Public Works-in India, by means of guaran- 
tees by the Home Government. Now, without dwelling at all 
upon the necessities of other cases, it may fairly be asked why 
the taxpayers of purely agricultural districts should be made to 
pay for the attainment of either of those objects? And it is a 
very poor argument, in reply to this question, to accuse the 
objectors to indirect taxation for the purpose of meeting the 
outlay of offering an interested opposition, or to say that the 
public will not feel the pressure such taxation produces. Of 
course the opposition to a tax springs from the desire of every 
man to save his own money; and it would be easy to retort 
upon those who utter this vulgar claptrap, that they also 
are interested in shifting the burthens they ought to bear 
upon other shoulders. As to the extent to which the public 
would feel the pressure of indirect taxation, whether by 
octrois, customs duties, or coal taxes, it matters little; for 
/he grievousness of a wrong has little or nothing to do with 
‘'s nature. All indirect taxation is unjust; because, under 
‘i, men pay in proportion to their wants, not in propor- 
tim to their means ; and, indeed, the maintenance of any such 
system appears to us to be in flagrant contradiction with 
‘he principles of social morality, or of political economy, 
'|»w almost universally admitted. The whole question of the 
‘de of paying for works of great local advantage has, how- 

/€%, been fairly brought before the public of late; and it is 
(tO 2 hoped that it will be discussed as dispassionately, and 
'| witlas conscientious a desire to arrive at truth, as the occasion 
itself nerits. 
| Whxt, however, we protest against the imputation of in- 
| terested aotives'to those who object to indirect taxation, we 
' Cannot bu express the fear that the claims recently set up for 
‘8 continuakke ef the exemption. from local ratings must have 
‘| heen Jnspind. by some modification of selfishness. Public 
'| Hospitals, aid buildings destined to relieve the sufferings or 
rwants of thepoor, may, perhaps, be fairly entitled to con- 


| sideration ;*but it is hard to\discover why literary and scien- 
eee «* - 





equally unjust; and for the future some method of raising | 


for its attainment in proportion to their interests. Evidently | tific Institutions should not bear their fair share of the public 











burthens. Of course there will be a difficulty in assessing the 
value of such properties; for they rarely yield a profit, (or a 
rent, as Lord Campbell would 'say,) and the buildings in which 
such Institutions are usually located, can hardly be considered 
to be of an ordinary “letable” description. Yet still the fact 
remains that such Institutions are private associations for the 
mental improvement and recreation of particular classes; and 
therefore we hold that they are entitled to contribute their 
fair share towards defraying the charges usually incumbent on 
municipal funds. It is to be hoped that the Legislature will 
not allow itself to be diverted from the consideration of the 
principles involved in the Local Rates Exemption Abolition 
Bill, by any clamour, or by any ingenious devices for disguis- 
ing the real nature of the Associations which have put them- 
selves the most decidedly forward in the opposition to the 
measure of justice lately introduced. 

Whilst thus alluding to the attitude lately adopted by some 
of the literary and scientific Institutions of England, it may be 
worth while to mention that the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Social Science has also recently displayed itself in its 
true colours. The council of that body of peripatetic agita- 
tors has presented a petition to Parliament for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Board of Health; and as the nucleus of that mis-|| 
chievous body still exists, at a very heavy cost to the nation, || 
(for no other discoverable purpose than to supply places and || 
patronage, for the Minister of the day, it is more than Pro- |} 
bable that in the present state of the political world so con-|| 
venient an instrument of bribery and corruption may again || 
be revived. The movement of the Association is at any rate || 
a suspicious one, and its results should closely be watched by || 
all who are interested in the security of private property in- || 
vested for the public service. | 

Again, we hear that the Association of British Architects is || 
about to make an effort to obtain for itself the position of an || 
Academy of Architecture. What a strange mania this is, of | 
seeking at all times to convert Arts into mysteries, and to); 
bring liberal professions under the tyranny of close corpora-|| 
tions! Before now we recorded our protest, such as it is,! 
against the ‘‘ snobism’’ which seems so rife amongst Architects ; 
and we can but repeat what we substantially said then—viz., | 
that the Arts have invariably declined when their followers|| 
have been organized into Academies; and that every great 
progress in the Arts has been made by those whom the strictly 
professional men regard as “‘ outsiders.” Most earnestly do 
we hope that we may, in England, turn a deaf ear to the per- 
suasions of those who seek to trammel the exercise of the 
noble profession of Architecture, and that free art may con- 
tinue, to be our boast equally with free trade. 

In one of the last numbers of ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
Paterfamilias is represented as being in a state of alarm at dis- 
covering some of the Engineering absurdities of the Boards of 
Health, and as being shocked at the discovery of the notorious | 
fact that the ‘‘ new lights” frequently made the outlets of the, 
sewers of maritime towns in such positions as to render in- 
evitable the contamination of the sea-beach. It is strange! 
that such acute men as the writers for this Review, should) 
have only just now awakened to a fact which has been known) 
to careful inquirers for so many years, and by such sad ex-) 
perience. The history of the Sandgate epidemic, produced 
actually by the injudicious mode of disposing of the sewerage 
of that town, must have been overlooked by Paterfamilias ; but} 
though he has been thus tardy in discovering the evil, it is) 
satisfactory that the true state of this case is being gradually| 
perceived by the public. But if the observations of our} 
northern colleague thus bring prominently forward the sins! 
of commission of Local Boards of Health, it seems to us that! 
the trial with respect to the contamination of the Rom by the 
Romford Board of Health, argues that the late Central Board 
of Health has been guilty of a sin of omission equally serious, | 
in allowing the anomalous state of the law upon such subjects) 
to exist so long as it has done. Surely it was the duty of a 
Central Board, organized avowedly to protect the public health, | 
to remedy the defective state of the law of Nuisances; and 
especially was it the duty of that body to prevent the Local, 
Boards submitted to its guidance from contaminating the! 
watercourses of the country. But at Romford, as in so many) 
other cases, the sole object of the Sanitary Reformers seems to, 
have been to remove the sewerage from their own district, and 
then to leave their neighbours to deal with the accumulated 
nuisance as they could. The parish of Dagenham, in the par-| 
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ticular case to which we refer, seems to have been very ill-used ; 
and we can but regard the possibility of the infliction of an in- 
justice of this nature as a disgrace to our legislation. 

There was recently brought before the consideration of one 
of the Select Committees of the House of Commons, a ques- 
tion connected with the law of Water privileges of a very im- 
portant nature, but which does not seem to have been treated 
with the attention it deserved. The case referred to is the one 
in which the Select Committee of the House decided that the 
preamble of the Wirrall Water- Works Company’s Bill had been 
proved. Now, this Bill was introduced for the purpose of 
establishing a Company for the supply of water to the rising 
| district of Wirrall, near Birkenhead; and it was proposed to 

sanction the obtaining the water by means of wells sunk into 
|the new redsandstone. As the municipal authorities of Birken- 
‘head obtain their supply of water from the same formation, 
‘but at a lower point, they naturally opposed the Bill. The 
‘committee, however, decided virtually, though not perhaps ex- 
'pressly, that every one is entitled to the uncontrolled use of the 
|water he may find upon his own property, just as, by the 
| English law, he is entitled to dispose of the minerals that pro- 
|perty may contain. It strikes us that this decision is based 
|upon principles which are more specious than real; for water, 
| whether flowing above, or below the ground, ought not to be 
‘considered private property. So long as water does so flow 
‘above ground this certainly is the case; and the proprietor 
| of the land through which a river may run, may use the 
waters thereof for his own purposes, but he cannot sell them 
to others. In fact, such landowners have only an easement 
upon the stream, they have no property in it; and we cannot 











question; for the laws which regulate the movements of un- 


render inapplicable the reasoning of Lord Chief Justice Tin- 
dail, in the case of Acton v. Blundell so often referred to. We 
propose to return, in a special article, to the consideration of 
‘this subject, which is of the greatest importance to all pro- 
_prietors of wells. 

| Is ita matter for congratulation to find that the leading 
|members of the Legislature are at last able to discover the 
| glaring defects of the boasted Partnership with limited liability 
| Act, which Lord Palmerston’s Government thrust upon the 
‘country with such insolence? Unfortunately this Act has not 
|yet produced its full measure of mischief, nor do the political 
leaders of the day seem to be disposed to examine this class of 
‘laws more attentively now, than they did at the time of enact- 
|ing the sad parody on the French law we ourselves endea- 
_voured to expose. The lesson read to our commercial com- 
/munity in the case immediately before us has been, however, 
,of so serious and bitter a character, that it is not impossible 
'that even the Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
|may feel itself called upon to suggest a remedy for the blun- 
dering legislation of its patrons. At any rate something must 
be done to restore confidence in the commercial operations 
conducted upon the principle of the association of small capi- 
tals: and it may be added that something ought also to be 
| done to restore confidence in the capacity of our law-makers. 
| When men dare to play such tricks as it seems have lately 
| been played with the House of Commons by one of the great 
| Railway Companies, theres must be a fair chance of success 
and of impunity; but, we fear, alas! that there can be but 
little respect for the tribunal so appealed to. Really it would 
|seem that the carelessness of Parliament in the discharge of 
its functions of law-making is becoming so great that it will 
| Soon be necessary to establish an official, or an inofficial, sys- 
item of examination of all the Public and Private Bills sub- 
| mitted to it. 


| THE BOROUGH OF MARYLEBONE GAS BILL. 


:Parisu orators and parish jobbing have received a heavy blow 
‘and great discouragement. A House of Lords committee is 
inexorable to their insinuating persuasions, and too keen- 
‘sighted not to detect personal interest clumsily concealed 
beneath the cloak of public good. The project for lighting 
the borough of Marylebone with gas brought from the foot of 
| Harrow Hill at 4s. per 1000 feet, has been exploded, and it 
only remains to record its past history as an additional warning 
| against such bubble schemes. 

| The agitation against the metropolitan gas companies 
; seemed to present a favourable opportunity for the formation 








of a new company which should profess to supply all the re- 
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quirements of the gas consumers and to be able to take the 
custom from the imperious monopolists, against whom the 
whole district was in arms. In this good City of London not 
a few persons are always ready to seize such opportunities, and 
three adventurers quickly appeared with a project for a com- 
pany to supply gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, to pay dividends of | 
10 per cent., and to give general satisfaction to shareholders | 
and gas consumers. They adopted the course usually taken in 
such cases. An attorney was procured to aid in blowing up 
the bubble; directors were found, who, for the consideration of 
two guineas for each day's siiting, agreed to have their names 
published at the head of the prospectus; and a chairman 
kindly consented to preside at the board on receiving double 
fees. A friend of the solicitor’s, who had land to sell, con- 
sented to dispose of it at twice its value, and though situated 
nine miles from the borough, arguments were not wanting to 
prove that to be ‘the most convenient site possible for the} 
works. It is true it involved the laying down of nine miles of 
useless main, which would have increased the leakage by; 
the additional pressure required to force the gas through! 
it; but no matter, the advantage of having a rural vi-) 
cinity for the works was considered to counterbalance such | 
trifling loss, and to compensate for the extra carriage of, 
coal and of coke. The'next thing to be provided was an| 
engineer, and, by assiduous hunting up and down, they 
were fortunate in finding one who was bold enough to under- 
take the office. It was no trifling work for him to make plans 
for the supply of gas to Marylebone from the foot of Harrow 
Hill with the limited nominal capital of the company ; but by! 
diminishing the estimated area to be supplied, and limiting the 
proposed supply to one-fourth the actual consumption of the 








the original prospectus of the company, 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet 


but as it was found they would not leave the existing com- 
pany unless a lower price was offered, it was reduced to 4s. 
Four shilling gas, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, has been found unremunerative ; therefore to make it 
appear that it would pay over a widely expanded district re- 
quired no little ingenuity. To do this it was necessary to es- 
timate that for every foot of coal distilled at the foot of Har- 
row Hill, 8482 feet of gas could be sold at an average dis- 
tance of ten miles in Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Padding- 
ton, and to omit from the calculation the supply of the public 
lights, which would require 175,000,000 of feet out of the 
225,000,000 which the estimates provided to manufacture ; it 
being well known that the public lights of the district are already 
supplied at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet. In estimating the 
value of the coke it was assumed that the same price would be 
obtained at Greenford, where there are no consumers, as it 
can be sold for in London, though the only offer made was at 
a reduction of 1s. 3d. per chaldron on the price assumed in the 
estimate. To reduce still further the estimated expenditure it was 
assumed that all the salaries and wages, and the wear and tear of |’ 
retorts and works in extracting gas from each ton of coal, would 
amount to only 5s. 63d., or about 7d. per 1000 feet for every- 
thing, excepting coals and the expenses of distribution. Thus 
by exaggerating the quantity of gas to be produced, by di- 
minishing the amount of leakage, by lowering the estimate of 
expenses, and by raising the price of the residual products, the 
estimated cost of making gas may be reduced to any required 
figure. The inhabitants of Marylebone, however, were too 
wise and too cautious to be caught by the bait, and the keep- 
ing of the banking account of the company proved almost a 
sinecure. 


When the bill came before a committee of the House of 
Lords the magnates of the gas agitation, as in duty bound, 
appeared to uphold it. Foremost was Mr. Hughes, who 
having come to the conclusion, as stated in his evidence be- 
fore the inquiry committee of the Commons, that 4s. 6d. per 
1000 feet is only a properly remunerative price for gas in 
London, felt somewhat embarrassed on being required to 
prove that the price of 4s. would realize 10 per cent. profit, 
when the source of supply would be so far removed as Har- 
row. He seemed to rely for such a result entirely on the 
smallness of the capital required. That reliance must have 
been considerably shaken when Mr. Kirkham, the engineer of 
the company, after paring down his estimates to the supply of 
only one-fourth of the quantity of gas consumed, stated them 
to amount to £55,000 more than the nominal capital of the 
company. That gentleman estimated the yield of gas per ton 
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of Newcastle coal at 9500 feet, which exceeds Mr. Hughes’s 
estimate by 250 feet, and is, at least, 500 feet more than the 
results of practical working would justify his calculating on 
producing. He admitted, indeed, that during the first years 
he was engineer of the Imperial Company at King’s Cross, 
the yield of gas did not exceed 8000 feet per ton; but Mr. 
‘Kirkham reckoned on producing a larger quantity by the ap- 
plication of his reciprocating system of working retorts, though 
that process had been discontinued after trial at the Imperial 
works. Mr. Clift was the witness most confident of the 
success of the plan, but Mr. Clift’s experience is of country 
works, and will not apply to the requirements of a London 
gas company. 

On the second day a feeble attempt was made to establish 
a grievance in the existing conditions of supply by the evidence 
of gas consumers of the parish, among whom was Mr. 


his evidence was so contradictory that it had a damaging effect 
on the bill instead of giving it support. Not satisfied with 
contradicting himself, Mr. Nicholay placed his opinion in 
opposition to that of Mr. Hughes on the important question 
of the price to be charged for public lights. When appearing 
as the advocate of the company, and desirous of making their 
prospective profits as large as possible, he strongly objected 
to the principle of supplying gas to the public at a cheaper 
rate than to private consumers, though that is a point on 
which Mr. Hughes insists. The disagreement of two of the 
most active promoters of the metropolis gas agitation on this 
question will take away the only remaining ground on which 
the metropolis gas inquiry seems to rest. 

The revelations made by the solicitor and secretary of the 

Marylebone Gas Company gave the coup de grdce to the affair. 
The exposition of the provision in the Articles of Association 
under which the company is incorporated, for paying £1000 
each to the three promoters of the bill, the snug arrangement 
by which each of the nine directors pockets two guineas at 
every weekly meeting of the board, the small number of shares 
taken after active canvassing, and the miserable state of the 
company’s finances, were quite sufficient, in addition to the 
evidence previously given, to satisfy their lordships; and with- 
out calling for any evidence against the bill, they came to the 
conclusion that the promoters had not made out a case suffi- 
ciently strong to allow it to be proceeded with. 
The rejection of this bill may be deemed the prelude to the 
termination of the metropolitan gas agitation, of which it was 
the offshoot. The formation of the Marylebone Gas Com- 
pany was regarded as a practical demonstration by the pro- 
moters of the gas movement in Marylebone of their deter- 
mination to shake off the yoke of an arbitrary exacting monopoly 
and to re-establish free trade in gas. And yet how slowly have 
the parishioners responded to the call of freedom and low 
prices! The promoters of the bill have lamentably failed 
to establish any ground for the foundation of a new company, 
and even by their own showing they have not a leg to stand 
upon. Absurd as we have all along represented their proceed- 
ings to be, the very ridiculous display they have made exceeds 
expectation. 

















Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tus parliamentary inquiry into the gas supply of the metro- 
polis has been resumed, and has proceeded thus far in a manner 
more damaging, if possible, to the case of the agitators than 
the results of the last session. It was then established, by the 
evidence of Dr. Challice, that the gas consumers of the southern 
perts of the metropolis enjoyed, without knowing it, all the 
idvantages and privileges which they applied to Parliament to 
obtain; and that learned authority further demonstrated that 
the districting arrangement of the gas companies, which was 
the principal ground of complaint, was beneficial to the public, 
as well as advantageous to the companies. But the gas agita- 
{tors of the northern banks of the Thames repudiated their south 
metropolitan confr?res ; they accused them of incapacity and 
mismanagement, by which they had spoilt the game; and this 
result was attributed to their not having had time to “re 
hearse” the case before it was submitted to the committee. 
\|The managers of the gas inquiry in the northern districts 
‘do not labour under similar disadvantages; they have had 
plenty of time to collect evidence, to collect moneys, and 
''to “ rehearse ;"’ and they have had the experience of the 
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||past failure to guide them. Thus prepared they came 




















Nicholay, the parish orator at the Marylebone vestry; but | 


before the committee, and what has ‘been the result of 
their rehearsed performance? They have fired their great 
gun, they have laid bare the grievances they suffer from the 
metropolitan gas companies, and to what extent have they 
excited our sympathies, and how deeply do we feel affected by 
the recital of their wrongs? It is gratifying to be able to say 
that there is no occasion toweep ; the public may pocket their | 
handkerchiefs and brighten their lugubrious countenances. 
We have it on the authority of Mr. Hughes himself, the “ ho- 
norary engineer” to the managers of the gas inquiry, that 
the constituency he represents is perfectly satisfied and have 
nothing to complain of! Itis their ardent hope that the content- 
ment they now enjoy may’be continued to them for evermore, 
and their only anxiety is, lest in the vicissitudes to which - 
mundane felicity is subjected any change may occur to disturb | 
their present state of satisfaction. There is, indeed, one thing | 
they complain of—not a very serious injury, but nevertheless | 
| a previously unheard-of grievance—they complain that some} 
of the companies supply them with gas that is too good! Thus, 
| after having harrowed our feelings for months, after preparing 

us for the most heart-rending disclosures, and after having 
| wrought up our sympathies to the highest pitch, so as to excite, 
apprehension of being overwhelmed by the representation of | 
their griefs; the curtain rises, and instead of the anticipated | 
tragedy, we are treated with a farce. And so it turns out that 
the agitation for the redress of the alleged grievances of the 
gas consumers of the metropolis is nothing more than a prac- 
tical joke. 

Practical joking, though it may be good in its way, has its) 
limits ; and the public will no doubt agree with us in thinking 
that in this instance they have been exceeded. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted whether our account of the performance be accu- 
| rate; but the evidence published in another column will attest | 

its correctness. There is, indeed, a vast amount of verbiage || 
and testimony on other points that serve to dilute the meaning || 
and to divert attention from the main subject, but the sum and_ 
substance of Mr. Hughes’s evidence is as we have represented. | 
That gentleman, we are bound to say, gave his evidence very 
fairly, though he seemed at times to be startled at the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it, as suggested by some members of || 
the committee. Mr. Hughes delights in paradoxes and calcu-| 
lations, but he fails to see that some of his paradoxes cannot be 
reconciled with existing facts, and hiscalculations, unfortunately, 
arrive at contradictory results. It is one of his favourite para- 
doxes that the cost of manufacturing gas is not influenced by the | 
price of coals. This pet notion he duly enunciated to the com- | 
mittee, but he immediately afterwards knocked it on the head, 
by asserting that the cost at which gas is produced must vary | 
with the price of coal. In that portion of his evidence Mr.’ 
Hughes rendered valuable service to gas companies, by show-, 
ing that when the prices of coal and coke are such as correspond || 
with the average prices in the London market, the price of gas || 
to consumers, to yield a remunerative profit, ought to be higher | 
than it is now charged in any part of the metropolis. He was, 
still more satisfactory, though somewhat inconsistent, when he 
spoke of the illuminating power of the London gas. Its i 
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quality, he said, is now all that can be desired. His standard 
of perfection is 12 sperm candles, and the metropolitan 
gas averages a higher standard than that; it errs rather, || 
in his estimation, in possessing ‘a higher illuminating power, 
than is desirable. But, in another view of the question, || 
he estimated the value of gas to be proportioned to the | 
light it produces; and that if a lower quality be supplied, a 
proportionate reduction of price should be made. Adopting. 
his own standard of value, with an inverse application, one of | 
the members of the committee deduced that if 4s. 6d. per 1000 
feet be a fair price for 12 sperm-candle gas, 9s. per 1000) 
would a reasonable price for cannel gas with an illuminating 
power of 24 candles. But as it was part of Mr. Hughes’s case | 
to object to cannel gas when charged only 6s. per 1000 feet, | 
he could not agree to the conclusion that naturally followed | 
| from his own premises. 
| Mr. Hughes is in the uncomfortable position of a philo- 
| sopher who, having instituted experiments to establish certain | 
| new theories of his own, finds that they all tend to confirm 
| the theories he undertook to overthrow. He sees that he is, 
wrong, yet he has not sufficient candour directly to admit that | 
| his opponents are right, but allows his present convictions to, 
_be extracted from him by inference. He recently took um-| 
| brage at our comments on the returns published by the ma- 
' nagers of the gas inquiry, in which we proved that those re- 
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turns established the fact that the gas consumers of the 
metropolis are better and more cheaply supplied than the 
average of the provincial towns from which those returns had 
been received. But we now assume that his expressions of 
dissent must be taken only as a paradoxical form of signifying 
his agreement with our conclusions ; for in his evidence before 
the committee, at the “ fitting time and place” for which he 
had reserved his arguments, he also asserts that the gas con- 
sumers of London have reason to be well satisfied with the 
present price and quality. 

As regards the private consumers of gas, the case of their 
alleged grievances may be considered as altogether abandoned, 
‘and the only question that remains is the supply of the public 
lights. The raising of the price immediately after the dis- 
‘tricting arrangements was an impolitic measure on the part 
| of the gas companies against which we have again and again 
protested, as calculated to excite popular prejudice, and to 
_give an appearance of justice to the outcry against monopoly. 
It would have been better to have submitted to a limited loss 
'rather than, under such circumstances, to have raised the 
'price. But now that the matter has come before Parliament, 
‘it is not the policy of the increase, but its reasonableness, on 
|which the committee will have to decide; and this point, we 
| imagine, the gas companies will not have much difficulty in esta- 
| blishing. The special inducements to supply the public at 
a lower rate than private consumers having ceased to operate, 
there is no longer any reason why vestries and local boards 
should be exclusively favoured; and the prices even still 
charged for the public lights can, we believe, be proved to be 
less than is paid by the largest private consumers. The 
managers of the gas inquiry do not now require a less price 
than that, and the gas companies do not demand more ; there- 
fore, when the quantities of gas supplied to the street lamps 
have been satisfactorily ascertained, that part also of the long 
agitated question may be considered as set at rest. 

The complete abandonment of the case of the private gas 
consumers by those who undertook to establish their griev- 
ances and to obtain redress, induces us to take their part in 
vindicating them against the charges raised by their own advo- 
cate, and to endeavour to rouse them from the state of con- 
tented apathy in which they are represented to be plunged. If 
we are to credit Mr. Hughes, the gas consumers of the great 
metropolis know so little of the value of gas, and are so stupid 
in its management, that he considers an illuminating power of 
12 sperm candles quite as high as they can be safely trusted 
with. The inhabitants of Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the whole of Scotland, are sufficiently enlightened 
to appreciate the luxury of cannel gas; but to supply such gas 
to the shopkeepers of London would be throwing pearls 
before swine, or even worse; for the latter would have sense 
enough to avoid swallowing the indigestible gem, but the 
former, in his ignorance how to deal with the more splendid 
article, attempts to consume it, and smothers himself with 
the smoke. According to Mr. Hughes, all the previously al- 
leged grievances of the private gas consumers have disappeared, 
and the only thing of which they have now to complain is 
the compulsory supply of a superior light at a less price; and 
the sole remaining object of the parliamentary inquiry, so far 
as they are concerned, is to protect them against that griev- 
ance. We must, on behalf of the large and highly intelligent 
body of gas consumers of London, protest against the inter- 
ference of Parliament for such an object. Twelve sperm 
candle gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet is, indeed, not to be com- 
plained of ; but if they can obtain richer gas, giving double the 
light, at an increase of only one-third the price, it is a scan- 
dalous imputation on their common sense to suppose they 
would object. There is something so comically absurd in the 
notion of the long-talked-of parliamentary inquiry, with a view 
to amend the gas supply of the metropolis, ending in a legislative 
enactment to discourage the consumption of gas of a quality 
superior to 12 candles, that, notwithstanding the gravity of the 
occasion and the confidence of his manner, we cannot help 
thinking Mr. Hughes’s suggestion to that effect was intended 
as a joke. 

It will be seen from our report of a trial which took place at 
the late assizes for the county of Stafford, that some of the in- 
habitants of Longton, a small town in the Pottery district, have 
Set the law at defiance, and have been found guilty of com- 
mitting a public nuisance by breaking up the streets for the 
purpose of laying down gas-pipes, without statutory powers 
for that purpose. It was urged by their counsel that they had 
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obtained the consent of the owner of every house in the town, 
of the Highway Board, of the Lord of the Manor, and of the| 
Local Commissioners ; but the judge held that the opening of| 
a trench which obstructed the free use of the highway without || 
statutory powers was a nuisance, and although he allowed the | 
verdict to be entered in such a form that the case could be 
carried to the Exchequer Chamber, there is no reason to believe | 
that that court will disturb the judgment delivered by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the well-known Sheffield case. The || 
Longton Company hint at the possibility of their obtaining | 
relief by means of an Act of Parliament, but they will probably || 
find that, as a preliminary to success, they must purchase the || 
interest of the Stoke Company in Longton, as that company || 
was compelled by Parliament to purchase the interest of their || 
predecessors, the British Company, in which case the Longton | 
Company will be burthened with three capitals, and another 
example will be added to the long list of the failures of compe- 
tition in producing a supply of “ cheap gas.” 


Correspondence. 


! 

| 

) 
GUM-LEAF GAS. | 

Srr,—I have observed a notice of the gas from gum leaves ex- | | 
tracted from the Melbourne Argus, and published in your JouRNAL || 
of the 12th of October, 1858, in which it is stated that a ton of gum || 
leaves will yield more cubic feet of gas than a ton of native coal, | 
whereupon it is reasoned gum-leaf gas will supersede coal gas in | 
the Australian towns. In order to allow comparison, it is stated|| 
in the same article that 
English Neweastle coal ........ .. produces 8500 cubic ft. per ton. | 
! 
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The above quantities per ton, however they may have been ar- 
rived at, are very far from expressing the quality of the coal as far 
as the quantity of gas contained is concerned, as I have, from re- 
peated experiments upon the last four named, obtained an average 
of 3000 feet per ton in addition to the quantity stated, and from En- 
glish Newcastle coals (Washington Hutton, Brancepeth, Pelaw, and || 

elton Mains) I obtain an average of 1100 feet per ton more than 
stated in the same report. I may mention that I have erected ex- 
perimental works at the City of Melbourne Gas and Coke Com- 
pany’s Works, fitted complete with station and experimental 
meters, photometer, specific gravity apparatus, &c., &c., and where 
I have experimented upon gum leaves in considerable quantities ; 
and having the honour of being consulting engineer to the Ballarat || 
and Castlemaine Gas Companies—the former of which was, and the || 
latter of which will, ere you receive this, be supplied by works de- 
signed by me—it became necessary for me to determine the value 
of gum-leaf gas for the two companies respectively situated 53 and 
71 miles from the seaports of Geelong and Melbourne, the carriage 
of coals to which averages respectively £5 and £8 per ton through- 
out the year. In my report to the Ballarat Gas Company, dated 
the 23rd of August, 1858, there is a paragraph referring to the | 
subject, of which the enclosed is a copy. 

Aex. Kennepy SMITH. |. 

City of Melbourne Gas and Coke Company's 

Office, Melbourne, Feb. 2, 1859. 











Excerpt from Report by Alexander Kennedy Smith, Esq., C.E.., Consulting | 
Engineer to the Ballarat Gas Company, dated August 23, 1858. | 
As requested by your board, I have made a series of experiments with grass | 
tree and gum leaves from the neighbourhood of Ballarat, at the experimental | 
works of the City of Melbourne Gas and Coke Company, when the quantity | 
and quality of the gas made were accurately determined by instruments for 
the purpose. These experiments were so unsatisfactory in their results, that 
I imagined (from the favourable reports that had been circulated regarding | 
um-leaf gas) there might be some difference in the leaves grown in different , 
ocalities ; so,eto make certain, I procured gum leaves from other places, and | 
experimented _ them in different degrees of dryness from the green leaves 
as taken from the boughs to those thoroughly withered and dry, but with} 
the same unsatisfactory results. The quantity obtained from gum leaves | 
approximates closely with that obtained from coal, weight for weight, but! 
the quality (when free from admixture with gas from other substances) is 
far inferior to that obtained from the worst description of colonial coal; and, 
although its illuminative power can be increased by mixing with richer | 
gases from cannel coal, oils, fats, resin, &c., still I am of opinion, that con- | 
sidering the cost of gum leaves would be at least half the price of coal even 
at Ballarat, it is not advieable to use them at all, more especially when by | 
the use of good English coking coal you can supply gas of the standard | 





’ quality, and find a ready market and good prices for all the coke you can save, 








Kegister of Pew Patents. 


1943.—Hervert Witt1am Harz, of 69, Fleet Street, London, gas engi- | 
neer, for “Improvements in the application of gas to chandeliers.” | 
Patent dated Aug. 27, 1858. 
This invention relates to.an arrangement of parts by which the hydraulic! 
joint of the ordinary hydraulic double or treble tube telescope chandelicrs | | 
may be dispensed with, as also the stuffing-box joint of the ordinary | 
double tube dry telescopic gas pendants or chandeliers, by substituting] | 
parts arranged according to this invention, which is simple, and whereby | | 
all liability to leakage is prevented, | 











-|2020,—James Fyre, of Greenock, in the co. of Renfrew, N.B., brass- 
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It consists in connecting the upper tube or service by means of a flexible | 
pipe with the body of the chandelier, such flexible tube, whether made of | 
indiarubber or any other suitable material, must be of size sufficient to sup- 
ply the greatest number of lights belonging to the chandelier, and coiled or 
twisted spirally within the sliding tube, the said elastic tube being wired | 
internally and externally, or otherwise so formed as to afford the amount | 
of elasticity or power of extension, while at the same time acquiring very | 
little elastic force whether expanded or contracted. The said elastic pipe 
may be drawn up or contracted to its required dimensions by any of the 
ordinary well-known means, taking care that it is such as to maintain a 
clear passage for the gas, whether the chandelier be raised or lowered and 
the elastic tube expanded or contracted. 

The claim is for constructing gas chandeliers in which the gas is con- 
fined, and all sufficient freedom of raising and lowering insured, by means 
of an elastic tube (which, in other words, forms the joint) applied and as 
hereinbefore described. 
1978.—ALrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, for | 

“An improvement in gas-burners,” A communication. Patent dated | 

Aug. 31, 1858. 

This invention consists in the application to fishtail gas-burners of a cap 
or cover of the peculiar description hereinafter described, whereby, with 
a small consumption of gas, a large and brilliant flame is produced. The 
drawing attached to the specification shows the application of the invention 
to a fishtail burner made with what is known as the Scotch tip; but this 
kind of tip is not necessary to the success of the invention, which is applic- | 
able to,the same kind of burner, having its tip of the same piece of metalas | 
the rest of the burner. The cap, which forms the subject of the patent, may 
be of cast iron or other metal, and it fits snugly to the lower part of the 
sides of the burner, to which it may be attached by a screw, though it 
answers equally well when made to fit snugly, and to rest upon a shoulder 
on the burner, which keeps the interior of its crown at a proper distance 
above the tip of the burner. The interior of the crown of this cap is 
made concave, and its distance from the head of the tip at the highest point 
should be about 1-16th or 1-20th part of an inch, and thus a very shallow 
chamber is made between the crown and the head of the tip. In the 
centre of the crown of the cap a circular orifice is formed, whose margin 
is slightly rounded on the exterior, but the remainder of the exterior of 
the crown should be flat altogether, or for a considerable distance from 
the margin of the orifice. The diameter of the orifice should be about 
1-10th or 1-8th of an inch, or such that the edges of the sheet of gas 
formed by the two infringing jets issuing from the holes in the tip shall 
just strike or, as it were, graze its margin. The thickness of the crown 
of the cap at the margin of the orifice should be about 1-32nd part of an 
inch. A carefully conducted series of experiments with several of these 
caps shows it to be of importance that in a burner of medium or ordinary 
size something very near the above dimensions should be adhered to, as 
any considerable departure therefrom gives a greatly inferior result. 

hen the burner is made with a Scotch tip, there will be a small 
eavity formed between the sides of the tip and the interior of the cap ; 
but when the tip is made in one piece with the other part of the 
burner, and the burner is of the usual form of burners so constructed, the 
eavity will be much less, but such cavity is not considered of importance 
to the success of the invention. 

When the cap is applied to a fishtail burner, the sheet of flame, though 
not altered, or materially altered, in shape, is increased considerably both 
in height and widtb, and very materially so in thickness, and its brilliancy 
is intensified, the increased body of light being very apparent. This 
effect, the inventor remarks, he has tried to account for by various theories, 
without having satisfied himself perfectly as to its cause; but the greatly 
increased thickness of the flame seems to show that the gas is expanded 
between the orifice in the tip of the burner and the orifice of the cap. 
Much depends upon the form of the exterior of the head of the cap, as, if 
the margin of the orifice is not rounded off or bevilled, and the surround- 
ing portion of the surface is not flat or very nearly so, the same effect is 
not produced. One remarkable feature in the operation is, that a very | 
low pressure of gas in the burner is absolutely necessary to its success, | 
and hence it is obvious that the result is not due to an increased con- 
sumption of gas; indeed, experiments have proved that a very great 
economy of gas is effected. 

The inventor disclaims the application generally of caps or covers to gas- 
burners, but he claims the application to fishtail burners of a cap or cover 
constructed and operating as above described. 











founder, for “ Improvements tn stop-cocks or valves.” Patent dated 
Sept. 7, 1858. 
This invention relates to valvular arrangements, and consists of a tube or 
thoroughfare cast or formed with an internal transverse diaphragm or 
division-piece, so as to separate the tubular shell into two distinct portions, 
both such divisions having lateral apertures on their upper side, sur- 
rounded by a horizontal dise face-piece, to which is screwed or otherwise | 
attached an elevated eap-piece or chamber for containing the working 
parts of the valve. The disc is faced on its upper side so as to form 
working valve-surfaces for both. openings, which are covered and 
governed by an elastic disc of caoutchouc or other suitable material, 
held down upon its edge by the screws which attach the cap chamber 
to its supporting flange-face. Over the elastic disc and inside the 
valve-chamber is placed a smaller disc of metal, faced on its lower 
side to bear down upon the elastic disc, and closing up or opening 
the water-way through the disc-face of the shell, as may be required. 
This moveable metal disc or actuating valve-piece is grooved down 
or along each edge to fit upon diametrically disposed guide-pieces on 
the inner surface of the valve-chamber or cap, so that, whilst it can move 
up and down, or in directions coincident with its axial line, it cannot turn 
round, The upper surface of the moveable metal dise is formed with in- 
clined edge-pieces to gear with and be operated upon by corresponding 
inclined surfaces on the under side of a second moveable disc placed in the 
chamber above, and which upper disc is fitted with stop-pieces to prevent 
it from turning too far round in one direction ; whilst on the other the stop 
action is effected by the gearing together with the correspondence of the 











notches or recesses forming the terminations of the respective inclines or 


| added, if necessary, to relieve the parts in the elevating movement, but 


the two moveable discs. The upper disc is fitted with a central stud 
passing through the central aperture in the top of the chamber or valve, 
and screwed to receive a cross handle or other detail for working the 
stop-cock or valve. In this way, by turning the handle or operating- 
spindle in one direction or the other, the action of the geared inclines on 
the moveable metal discs will force down or lift up the elastic diaphragm 
or disc from the thoroughfares in the disc-face beneath. A spring may be 


the head-pressure of the fluid to be passed through the valve will usually 
be sufficient to ease the elastic disc off its face beneath. The fluid then 
passes through from the inlet portion of the tubular shell, and descends on the 
other side of the partition, and thusreaches the outlet endof theshell. When 
the elastic disc or diaphragm is forced down by the reverse movement, of 
course the pressure of the elastic material upon the face beneath closes the 
thoroughfare. According to another arrangement the elastic diaphragm 
may be operated by a hinged disc pressure-piece inside the valve-chamber, 
such hinged disc being itself worked by the rotatory traverse of a stud or 
eccentric piece, or a central working spindle passing through the cap from 
above or in any other convenient way. Both these valves may be ope- 
— ~_ by screwed spindles instead of by the details hereinbefore de- 
scribed, 

The claim is— 

1. For the general construction of stop-cocks or valvular apparatus for 
controlling the flow of liquids as described. 

2. For the system or mode of arranging the mechanical details and in- 
ternal parts of.stop-cocks or valvular apparatus as described; and, 

3. The several mechanical arrangements for actuating or depressing 
valvular discs, by means of which the flow of the liquid is controlled or 
stopped as described, or any mere modification of such arrangement. 


2030.—Joun Farmerty Dickson, of 6, Russell Street, Litchurch, near 
Derby, in the co. of Derby, engineer, for “ Improvements in the construe- 
tion of taps, cocks, valves, hydrants, and other apparatus for regulating the 
flow of water and other fluids.” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Sept. 8, 1858. 
It has long been a desideratum to obtain for the pipes that supply and 
distribute water in towns and cities, a stop-cock, simple in construction, | 
durable and cheap, whose valve could be readily opened by hand and | 
would close of itself when the pressure which opened it was withdrawn, | 
and thus prevent the waste which will result from carelessly leaving a) 
hydrant or tap open. This desideratum it is the principal object of the | 
first part of this invention to supply. 
It consists of a tap or cock connected in the ordinary mode to the, 
supply-pipe, wherein is fixed a clack-valve, with or without a hinge on! 
its upper or under surface, opening against the pressure (when used in| 
connexion with fluids under high pressure) by a slide or plunger acting 
on a cam on the external face of the valve, which valve is lined with, 
india-rubber or other elastic material. When used in connexion with | 
barrels or other receptacles of fluids of varying or low pressure, in place’ 
of the slide or plunger before mentioned, a screw is employed, which is | | 
connected with the cam on the face of the valve by a joint of parallel | 
motion, by means of which it may be opened or shut. 
The second part of this invention consists of a tap or cock, having an 
enlarged chamber on one side to permit the working of a valve attached | 
to an upright plug of mineralized india-rubber, such valve being lifted 
from its seat by the action of a metal plug in two parts, enclosed in the 
before-mentioned india-rubber, its action Cie to twist and at the same! 
time stretch the india-rubber plug, which valve may be used either for | 
high or low-pressure purposes, as under all circumstances it will be self- 
closing. Itis proposed to apply these valves to all purposes for which | 
such apparatus are ordinarily used in regulating the supply and flow of 
liquids. ——- | 
| 
| 





PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
577.—Cuartes Roper Mean, of 176, Great Dover Street, Borough, | 
I gas engineer, for “Improvements in water gas-meters.” March 4, | 


580.—Joun Lercu, of Manchester, surgeon, for “ Jmprovements in the’ 
purification of coal gas.’ March 5, 1859. | 

609.—James Pirprow, of Tottenham, Middlesex, civil engineer, for| 
“ Certain improvements in, or a new method or methods of obtaining and, 
applying motive power, a modification of which is also applicable for pump- 
ing or forcing liquids, gases, and fluids.” March 9, 1859. 

637.—Joun Court, of Brompton Row, London, gas-fitter, for “An im-| 
provement in nibs for gas-burners.”” March 12, 1859, 





NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED | 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. | 
2491.—Joun RicuMonp, engineer and machinist, of 21, Carlisle Terrace, || 
Fairfield Road, Bow, Middlesex, Joszpu Quick, jun., and ALEXANDER ‘| 
Frazer, civil engineers, both of Summer Street, Southwark, London, || 
for “* Construction of a meter for measuring water, spirits, or any other 
Suids.”” Nov. 8, 1858. | 
2527.—Cuartzs Trot Jupxins, of 32, York Road, Lambeth, London, for 
“ Improvements in gas regulators.” Nov. 10, 1858. : 
2604.—Joun Lesuiz, of Conduit Street, St. George’s, Hanover Square, | 
— for “ Improvements in the manufacture of gas.” Nov. 18,| 
1858. | 
spe Hvucu Hucues, of Hatton Garden, London, engineer, | 
or ‘* Improvements in means or apparatus employed when lighting by gas.” 
Nov. 24, 1858 - —_ ae 
291.—Mrcrart Loam, of Treskerby House, Truro, Cornwall, for “ In| 











provements in machinery for raising sewerage and other waters and matters.’ 
Feb. 1, 1859. 

358.—Gzorcz Bower, of St. Neots, Hunts, gas engineer, for “ Jmprove-| 
— in apparatus for the manufacture of illuminating gas.” Feb. 9, | 

527.—Joun Lercu, of Manchester, surgeon, for “ Jmprovements in the! 
purification of coal gas.” Feb, 28, 1859. 

580.—Joun Leics, of Manchester, surgeon, for “ Improvements in the 
purification of coal gas.” March 5, 1859, 
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March 29, 1859. ] 
PBarltamentary intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
BOROUGH OF MARYLEBONE GAS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
TuEspDAy, Marcu 22, 1859. 
(Before Earl Amuerst, Chairman, Lord Sonves, Lord Serron, Lord 
Dartrey, and Lord Truro.) 

Mr. Worpswortn, Q.C., Mr. Ropweti, Q.C., and Mr. WexBsTer ap- 
we ae for the promoters; and Mr. Hope Scort, Q.C., Mr. Carvert, Q.C., 

rjeant WRANGHAM, Mr. BurKE, Mr. VenaBies, and Mr. Ricnarps for 
the several petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Worpsworts, Q.C., opened the case for the promoters. He said he 
had the honour to appear before their lordships in support of a bill by 
which it was sought to authorize the Borough of Marylebone Gas Company 
(Limited) to construct their works, and for other purposes. This company 
had been already formed and registered under the “ Joint-Stock Companies’ 
Act, 1856.” The objects for which the company were established were the 
manufacture and supply of gas to the borough of Marylebone; the liability 
of the shareholders was limited, and their nominal capital was £200,000, 
divided into 200,000 shares of £1 each; and they had power to raise their 
capital to a certain amount, if the shareholders jo proper to do so. 
The purpose contemplated by this bi.1 was to enable them to construct cer- 
tain works, and exercise certain powers, which they could not do without 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament He would s ortly describe to their 
lordships the course of these works. It was proposed to erect the manu- 
factory of gas at a place called Greenford, which was situated about nine 
miles from London, upon the Harrow Road; and the gas so manufactured 
was to be conveyed along the Harrow Road, in order to supply the borough 
of Marylebone. The estimated cost of those works was £250,000; they 
would embrace all the modern improvements in the manufacture of gas, 
and the construction of the necessary wey and the evidence to be 
presented to the committee would show that this could all be done for the 
sum which he had named. It was necessary that he should briefly detail 
to their lordships the position of Marylebone with regard to the supply of 
gas. It appeared that a few years ago there were three companies whose 
powers enabled them to supply that borough—the Imperial, the Equitable, 
and the London—but owing to some arrangements which those three com- 
panies had made amongst themselves, and in accordance with a sort of terri- 
torial division which the gas companies generally had made of the metropolis, 
the district of Marylebone had fallen solely and exclusively into the hands 
of the Imperial Gas Company, and they were the parties who alone supplied 
the parish at the present time. This company had, therefore, under their 
control something like 200 miles of pipes. Of course the result of the 
arrangements between the companies, the districts having been so appor- 
tioned, had been that in each of the districts a monopoly had sprung up— 
a monopoly of the worst description, because it was a monopoly in the 
hands of a company arising out of a combination which effectually pre- 
cluded the possibility of a stranger coming in to afford any relief. The 
effect had been, therefore, that which every one would naturally expect— 
the rates for the supply of gas throughout the metropolis had been raised; 
and it would be shown by evidence that on the first occasion of tendering 








for public lights, which took place soon after the arrangements he referred | 


to had been made, there was a very important increase made in the sums 
which the companies required for this service, leading to an annual addi- 
tional expense in each parish of some hundreds of pounds. He should 
prove that such was the case in Westminster and other parishes, and parti- 
cularly so in the parish of Marylebone. Under these circumstances the 
present company was originated, and the mode in which the promoters pro- 
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| ments with gas companies. 


posed to charge their consumers was pointed out in section 10. There the | 


maximum was fixed at 4s. 6d.,and there were certain provisions which 
would take effect whenever the dividends of the company exceeded 6 per 


cent. This maximum price of 4s. 6d. was the price which the Imperial | 


Company were now charging, but their lordships should know that the 
latter company had the power, if they pleased to exercise it, of charging 6s. 
per 1000. The dividend which the Imperial Company had been paying to 
their shareholders upon their capital, and while charging the consumers at 
the rate of 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, had been, upon an average of many 
years, very nearly 10 per cent. 

P Mr. BurKE, who appeared for the Imperial Company, intimated his 

issent. 

Mr. Worpsworth said his learned friend appeared surprised at the state- 
ment which he had made; but his instructions were, and he believed he 
should be able to prove, that the dividends of that company had been very 
nearly 10 per cent. of late. Now,the promoters of this bill maintained that 
they should be able, taking the returns of the Imperial Company as their 
basis, to supply gas to the borough of Marylebone at a very much smaller 

rice than it was supplied at present; and, if they were right in the in- 
ormation which they had supplied to him, that the Imperial Company 
were dividing 10 per cent., it followed that the new company might obtain 
a very respectable dividend, without charging so high for their gas 
as 4s. 6d. per 1000. Their lordships might easily suppose that the 
pees to introduce a small independent company into the parish of 
Jarylebone had created a great deal of opposition, and, of course, the most 
determined hostility of the Imperial Gas Company, who at present enjoyed 
the monopoly of the district. Originally there were petitions presented 
against the present bill by various parishes, and by parties who, as trustees 
and public bodies, had an interest in seeing that their rights were not in- 
terfered with. He was happy, however, to state that the parishes and 
vestries of Paddington, Marylebone, and Pancras, which constituted the 
borough of Marylebone, were not at all hostile to the scheme, but, on the 
contrary, had taken a very favourable view of it—a clause having been in- 
troduced to protect their interests. There were still four petitions against 
it. The first was from some inhabitants of Greenford, and they stated that 
they were apprehensive lest the works to be erected in their locality would 
interfere with the comfort of the neighbourhood, and prove injurious also 
to health. According to the standing orders of their lordships’ House, the 
promoters of this bill were obliged to give notice of their intention to apply 
to Parliament for leave to erect works to all persons whose property was 
situated within 300 yards of the proposed manufactory. In the present 
case there were twenty-six parties upon whom such notice was served. Of 
these, fifteen had assented, one only dissented, two were neutral, and of 
the remaining seven there was only one who had signed the petition. It 
would be for their lordships, therefore, to determine whether those parties 
who had pega had any locus standi before them. The promoters of 
this bill did not propose to supply them compulsorily with gas; they did 
not touch their property, and were not proposing to erect their works 
within 300 yards of it. As tothe ground of pein alleged—that de- 
rived from an apprehension lest the proposed works should be detrimental to 





the health of the locality—he thought he should be able to satisfy their 
lordships that there was no foundation at all for it. The next petition was 
from a gentleman named Chapman, who was the proprietor of gas-works 
at Harrow. This gentleman was evidently under some misapprehension of 
the powers to be conferred by the bill. The promoters did not propose to 
supply a single cubic foot of gas in Harrow, or to interfere in any way with 
Mr. Chapman’s works. After such a statement he hoped that gentleman 
would be satisfied, and not proceed in his opposition, which was per- 
fectly groundless. Then there was a petition from certain ratepayers 
of Paddington, Marylebone, and Pancras. Upon reading that petition, and 
also the petition of the Imperial Gas Company, a strong suspicion passed 
over the mind that the former proceeded from the active gentlemen con- 
nected with the latter, and that it more nearly expressed their feelings than 
those of the ratepayers of the Poe from whom it professed to emanate. 
On the other hand, he believed there was a petition presented which had 
been signed by some 5000 or 6000 persons, highly respectable parishioners 
in those parishes, who were strong advocates of this measure, and who 
asked their Jordships’ sanction of the bill, in order to destroy the monopoly 
to which he had referred. He should call before the committee one or two 
entlemen, members of the vestry, who would state what was the general 
eeling in the parish upon the subject. As to those who had petitioned 
against the bill, there would, in this case also, be a question for their lord- 
ships as to the locus standi of the parties. It was not sought to supply them 
compulsorily with gas, the promoters did not interfere with their property, 
and the pavements in the parishes were under the control of the vestries, 
who were all satisfied, for they had accepted clauses, and they said, if in- 
troduced, they hoped the bill would pass into law. There was another 
petition, emanating from the Western Gas Company; but this was a petition 
which he hoped would not be persisted in, when he stated that in no degree 
would the company of the promoters compete with them. They took no 
power to supply the district which the Western Company were supplying; | | 
and from the instructions which had been conveyed to him, he would 1 
ask whether, upon an undertaking being given that the promoters would | 
not interfere with any portion of the district they now supplied, the Western | 
Gas Company intended to persist in their opposition. I 
Mr. Burke: Will you doso with the district of the Imperial? | 
Mr. Worpsworrtn said that was altogether a different matter, and no |} 
doubt his learned friend would be glad to hear him say that he would. The} 
Imperial Company were the only real opponents of this bill; but he appre- } 
hended that if he proved the defects in reference to the present supply of || 
gas to the borough to which he had alluded, and that this company were in |! 
the receipt of the enormous income which he was instructed they realized, 
he thought their lordships would be disposed to pass this bill, which would |! 





be the means of correcting the evils arising out of a monopoly of the worst |! 


description, and of conferring considerable advantage on the gas consumers 
of the district. f 
A clause having been prepared, in accordance with the intimation o 
the learned counsel, the opposition of the Western Gas Company was!! 
withdrawn. i 
Mr. Samuei Hughes, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 11 
Iam a civil engineer, and reside in Park Street, Westminster. I have | 
devoted a great deal of attention to the subject of gas, especially during the | 
last ten years, and have written a treatise upon the subject. Asan en- |} 
gineer, I have paid much attention to the financial working of gas com- i 
panies, and have been eugaged in the investigation of such matters for | 
the purposes of parochial rating, and by corporations in their arrange- |! 
My attention has been called to the 
arrangements which in 1857 were made by the various companies in! 
London to parcel out the metropolis amongst themselves. The effect | 
of that has been to create a complete monopoly in gas throughout!) 
London, each company being limited to a particular district. The district- ! 
ing has been opposed by various vestry boards constituted under the Metro- | 
politan Local Management Act. In the original Acts of the gas companies | 


| there was no restriction placed upon the price to be charged for the gas; |’ 


| amined the various Acts of Parliament conferring powers upon the companies 
| to light the parish of Marylebone. The Imperial, the London, and the 





but in recent Acts a maximum a has been put. The etlect of the dis- | 
tricting was made apparent in Westminster in 1857 by the increased price 

at which the lighting of the public lamps was tendered for by the sole com- 

pany occupying that district. When there was competition, tenders were | 
sent in by three different companies. The parishes of St. Margaret and St. ! 
John, Westminster, were included in one tender; the hamlet of Knights- { 
bridge was a separate tender. By means of the districting arrangements 
the companies had the complete control of the prices they charged for the 
public lighting. The excess of cost in Westminster for public lighting was 
£360 a year, as compared with the price paid when competition existed. 
There were 765 lamps in what was called the home district, and the in- 
crease of price was from £3. 18s. 3d. per lamp to £4. 14s. That district was 
tendered for by the Chartered Company, and the local board had no alter- 
native but to accept the tender sent in. Some members of the board pro- 
posed to light the district with oil, but that was overruled. The result has 
been an increase in the expense of public lighting of £360 ayear. Very 
soon after that the question of the monopoly of the gas companies was taken | | 
up by the vestry of Marylebone, and delegates were appointed from a great 
many of the metropolitan parishes to confer upon the subject. I have ex- 


Chartered have powers to gointo that district. The lighting of Marylebone 
is now solely by the Imperial, with one small exception on the north side of 
Oxford Street, which is lighted by the Chartered Company; and there is at 
present no competition in gas in Marylebone. The London Company at 
one time competed with the Imperial, and lighted a large portion of St. 
Pancras; but in the arrangement for districting they gave up fifty miles of 
mains north of Oxford Street to the Imperial. My opinion is, that compe- 
tition in gas is desirable as far as the public are concerned,as it enables the |; 
— to elect the company from which they will take their gas supply. |! 

hold in my hand a table of the capital of the thirteen or fourteen gas 
companies of the metropolis, showing the average dividends they have paid. 
Theaverage dividend paid by those companies upon this capital, irrespective 
of the amount set apart out of profits for depreciation, is £6. 14s. per cent. 
Judging from the amount of capital of some of the companies, it is to be 
inferred that the expenditure has not been of the most economical descrip- 
tion. I have taken my returns of the share capital of the several com- 
panies from Wetenhall’s share-list, which is a list issued daily under the 
authority of the Stock Exchange, and is generally regarded as an 
authentic list. The share capital of the Imperial Company is there 
stated to be £845,000. That is share capital only, exclusive of £350,000 
of surplus profits expended in works, which by their late Act of Par- 
liament they were permitted to capitalize. Parliament has placed the 
maximum price of the Imperial at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet. I have 
here a list which shows the maximum price which the metropolitae 
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companies are permitted to charge. I believe that nine of those companie$ 
have no limitation of price. Of the four that have a parliamentary maxi- 
mum, the price fixed is 4s. 6d. per 1000, with a meter-rent; and of these 
three charge 4s. without meter-rent at the present time. The other com- 
panies charge 4s. 6d., with a meter-rent;and where cannel coal is supplied 
the charge is uniformly 6s., with meter-rent. Thirteen of the companies 
supply cannel gas. From my experience I am aware of the fact that the 
expenditure of some of these companies has been proportionately much 
larger than that of others; and I have here a table showing the difference 
of the expenditure upon the works of the several companies. This table 
shows the capital of each company for every £100 of their gas rental, and 
|I find that it varies from £243 up to £583, so that it appears the works of 
|some companies have cost double what those of others have done in 
|proportion to their rental. This discrepancy is in a great measure 
|owing to the extravagant mode in which the works have been con- 
| structed. 
shows-——that one of the companies has double the amount of capital 
| which is sufficient. 








|London, which is the extravagant company, to pay more than 4 per cent. 





|| dividend of 10 per cent. upon a moderate capital expenditure. I think that 
| the capital proposed in this bill is sufficient for the works contemplated. 
| With the present knowledge and experience in gas matters, 4s. 6d. per 1000 


In 


constructed. My attention has been called to the population returns 
St. Pancras in 1841 it was 129,763; in 1851 it was 166,956. 


lebone was, in 1841, 138,164; in 1851 it was 157,696. The entire population 
|of the borough in 1841 was 293,100, and in 1851, 368,705, which shows an 
|increase of about 30 per cent. At the present time I consider the population 
of Marylebone is little short of 500,009. That is the district in which this 
company would have its operations. 
;| . Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The Imperial pays a better dividend 
||than most other gas companies; and the conclusion may be drawn that 
||that is one reason why another company started in opposition. I was 
|| called upon to assist this company with my experience about six weeks 
||ago. I cannot say what was the price of gas in Marylebone in 1841; it 
|! might have heen 9s. I cannot say the reduction has been voluntary on the 
|| part of the Imperial; but I believe competition had had something to do 
|, with bringing down the price. The Imperial has for some time past 
[er lighted the parish of Marylebone, and the parish authorities 
|must pay the price charged for the public lighting so long as the 
|| monopoly is permitted. I know the terms of the contract into which 
'| the parish has entered with the Imperial Company, and that they are to 
|| pay a given price so long as no other company is allowed to compete with 
| |them. Those are the terms in which I understand the contract. I believe 
| the a Company have, during the whole of that period, lighted ex- 
| | clusively the whoie of the parish of Paddington. It is a fact that in that 
|| parish, where they had the monopoly of supply, they have voluntarily re- 
| duced their price one-half. During that time they have, under the sanction 
of Parliament, increased their capital expenditure for the purpose of meet- 
ing the public wants of Marylebone and Paddington. I believe they ob- 
tained an Act in 1854. Ido not know whether the vestries were represented 


| 





their protection. 1 
of the companies as a member of the Westminster Local Board, and I have 
taken part in the movement for obtaining a select committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire generally into the subject of the supply of gas to the 
metropolis. It was no doubt the districting which gave rise to that move- 
ment. I am desirous that Parliament should impose 2 maximum charge 
upon all gas companies in their Acts, or that a general Act may be passed 
for that purpose. There is no doubt that the monopoly created by the dis- 
tricting of the companies gave rise to the agitation that has taken place on 
this subject, the object of which is to obtain a satisfactory arrangement 
between the gas companies and the public. I might have expressed my 
opinion that there was no objection to districting, provided the districts 
were properly apportioned. I should not object to districting as a con- 
sumer, provided the companies were placed under proper regulations. Iam 
cognizant of what took place in 1851 and 1852 in reference to the water 
companies, and that they had districts assigned to them by Parliament. I 
do not know that that is analogous to what has since been done by the gas 
companies. I do not know that there has been any bill of that kind since 
1852. I do not understand that the parliamentary committee on the me- 
tropolitan gas supply are sitting for the purpose of sanctioning the mono- 
poly. I should not object to districting individually. 

Mr. Burke: I take you as an expert in gas matters—you know you hav@ 
written a book. Let me ask you, then, supposing a company to have mains 
in a district adequate to the supply of the public with gas, do you not think 


district? 

Witness: 1 am not prepared to answer so general a question as that. You 
might want to supply two descriptions of gas. This company propose to 
supply the common gas. Cannel gas would not be supplied at 4s. 6d- 

Mr. Burke: But | put it to you, as a financier, and as a matter of capital, 
| would you, financially, recommend that in a district already efficiently 
| lighted with gas, there should be incurred the additional outlay of putting 
| down other mains? : : 
|| Witness: 1 cannot give an answer to so general a question as that. I do 

not know that it is a good thing, generally speaking. There are as many as 
|| thirteen or fourteen gas-pipes in some streets, and if an escape of gas takes 

place, the difliculty of detecting where the escape is, is increased in propor- 
| tion to the number of pipes laid down. It is not desirable to have such a 
| ‘breaking up of the roads as that renders necessary, nor to have so many 
pipes in a street; but in some places they would prefer it, rather than have 
a supply of gas from only one company. The breaking up of the streets is, 
to a certain extent, an inconvenience to theinhabitants. 1 do not think the 
| price has been raised directly, but indirectly the price has been raised since 
the districting, because the consumers are in many cases charged a meter- 
vent. I have heard instances of it in the Imperial district. ‘The Imperiat 
\have put on a charge for the meters since they have had the monopoly. 
| The London Company used to supply the gas without charging meter-rent, 
f| and when this district was handed over to the Imperial, they charged meter- 
|xent. The actual price of gas to the consumer is the same as before. Sup- 
| posing the actual capital of the company to be doubled or largely increased, 
|an order to supply the same quantity of gas, it could not be done as cheaply 
if the company paid the same dividend as before. 

Mr. BurKE: Do vou know what has been the profit made by the Imperial 
Company ? 











|upon their capital. I consider the price of 4s. per 1000 for gas would give a | 
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I should make this observation to illustrate what this table | 


For instance: a rental which would enable the South | 
| Metropolitan to pay 10 per cent. upon their capital would not enable the | 


} 


| will ensure a good dividend where the works have not been extravagantly | 


In Paddington | 
the population in 1841 was 25,173; in 1851, 44,053. The population of Mary- | 


on that occasion and obtained such clauses as they felt to be necessary for | 
My attention was called to the districting arrangements | 





it would be a useless outlay of money to lay down second mains in that | 





‘obtained from various vestry clerks, I believe there has been an increase in 
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Witness : I observe that in the list which I have handed in the Equitable 
in one half year divided 2°76 per cent. for the half year; the next half year | 
it was at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum; and the next half year a little | | 
under 6 per cent. The average is about 6 percent. I do not consider 6 per | | 
cent. an exorbitant rate of interest for a trading company to make. Parlia-| 
ment has provided, by a general Act, that the limit of dividend shall be 10 1 
per cent. I know that in the Imperial Act of 1854 the dividend upon || 
£300,000 or £400,000 was limited to under 4 percent. That was capital | 
extracted out of the public by the high price charged for the gas. ‘I cannot | 
say whether the Imperial divided more than 7 per cent. previous to that | 
Act. The last dividend of the Imperial was 9 per cent. upon the share 
capital, which, according to the table I have before me, is es £1,300,000. | 
I take their capital at £1,200,000, and the average dividend upon that has | 
been £9. 12s. per cent. By their Act they were authorized to divide up to || 
10 per cent., except upon the £350,000 which was capitalized out of profits || 
expended in works. The Act provides that the price of gas should be re- | 
duced to the consumers, and the public would have the advantage of the 
reduced rates when the company pay 10 per cent. I am not personally 
acquainted with the fact that Parliament required the same thing in the! 
case of Liverpool, and that that result has ensued I believe the Western | 
Gas Company have no Act of Parliament. The maximum fixed by the 
Imperial Gas Act is 6s., but they have never charged at that rate since they | 
obtained their bill. If the committee now sitting upon the gas question | 





| 


| recommended the passing ofa general Act, the result would be to reduce the | 


price of gas from a maximum of 6s. to 4s. 6d. I do not know that the Le- | 
gislature is asked to reduce the maximum price because of the monopoly, 
though it may be put on that ground. | 
Mr. Burke: Can you point out any justification for the reduction of the 
maximum price of gas from 6s. to 4s. 6d., unless the monopoly is secured to 
the companies by the districting ? 
Witness: Parliament might choose to impose a maximum without sanc- 


| tioning the monopoly, as it has done where competition exists. 


Mr. BurKE: Have you ever known Parliament to interfere with the price 
of gas where competition has existed? 

Witness: In private Acts the price has been limited, though perhaps not 
in general ones. 

Cross-examination continued: The supply of gas to the public lights is 
higher, but the price of gas to the private consumers of Westminster has 
not been increased since the districting. The price to private consumers in 
Westminster is 4s. 6d. per 1000. The sum charged for the public lamps de- 
pends upon the quantity of gas they are supposed to consume. I consider 
the price paid for public lamps is higher than it should be. The quantity 
of gas stipulated for is 5 feet per hour, but I consider they do not burn that 
quantity. I cannot say that there has been any direct increase of price to 
the public since the districting has taken place; but from information I have 





the charge for public lights generally. I can state that 267 lamps in Oxford 
Street are now charged at 70s. each which were formerly charged only 60s. 
each. I cannot say whether any of the lamps in Oxford Street were lighted 
by the Imperial. The price at which gas can be supplied depends in a great 
measure upon the concentration of the supply. It would be better to supply | 
gas at 4s. in a densely populated district than at a higher price in a district | 
thinly populated, though it is a fact that gas is supplied at 4s. in scattered 
districts. They are able to supply gas in the City at 4s , owing to the con- 
centration of the supply. I cannot say whether the company which origi- 
nated the price of 4s. in the City is in a comparative state of ruin. I know 
that Mr. Croll has litigated the matter. I have not read the arbitra- 
tion case, but intend to do so. I do not know that the calculations which 
were made upon the subject were shown to be failures. Ido not know what 
the last dividend paid by the Great Central Gas Company was. 

Mr. Burke: Will you undertake to say it is not 2 per cent.? 

Witness: According to the share list the last dividend was 5 per cent. It 
vas thought when the company was established that it would pay 10 per | 
cent., with the price of gas at 4s. Under favourable conditions, 1 think gas 
could be supplied at 4s. with a profit. I do not consider it a favourable 
circumstance to have the works eight or nine miles distant from where the 
supply was to be given. The mains would be more expensive, but there | 
might be a population along the whole length of the mains. | 

Mr. Burke: But you limit yourselves not to light any parish on the route | 
of these mains? | 

Witness : Yes; under these circumstances there would be no profit along 
the nine miles of mains. I cannot say what would be the cost of that nine | 
miles of mains. I think it quite possible that the requisite works for the 
lighting of Marylebone could be provided for £200,000 with the manufac- | 
tory at Greenford, between eight and nine miles off. I do not know how || 
many miles of pipes it would require to light the Marylebone district. I 
have not gone into that question. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Wesstenr: Land for works at a distance out of Lon- 
don costs very much less than land near to London, and that is to be con-! 
sidered in the question of the cost of the works. I consider it most im- 
portant, in a sanitary point of view, that the works should be at a distance 
from London. Having gas-works in London I consider depreciates the sur- 
rounding property, and the rates suffer in consequence; besides which it 
is very difficult to prevent nuisance from such a manufacture. It is al-| 
ways very disagreeable near where such works are. With reference to the; 
dividend of which I have been asked, I have not had access to the books of | 
the Imperial from which to get the returns 1 have given. In some of the 
private Acts a maximum price for gas had been fixed by Parliament where | 
competiton existed; it was the case with the Great Ceutral, the Surrey Con- 
sumers, the Wandsworth, and the West Ham. The price of gas in the me- 
tropolis has been reduced generally of late years from 15s. per 1000. 
There is nothing in that circumstance that has any bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the existence of two companies in Marylebone. 

Mr. Burke: At one of the recent sittings of the select committee on the 
supply of gas tothe metropolis, Sir John Shelley expressed an opinion that, 
if a maxinium price were fixed, there should be no competition? 

Witness: It was not exactly saidso. Butall those arrangements are atan 
end. The companies would not agree to it, and the whole question is 
opened again. 

Mr. John Kirkham, examined by Mr. Worpswortn. 

I am the engineer of this company, and was formerly engineer of the Im- 
perial for 23 years. I left them in 1853. Ihave seen the proposed site of 
the gas-works at Greenford ; it consists of about 4} acres. I have prepared, 
the plans for the works which are now produced. They are calculated for 
the working of 160 retorts, and are capable of producing 1,166,000 cubic feet 
of per diem of 24 hours. The retort-houses are to consist of two separate] 
buildings in a straight line, each 124 feet long and 75 in width. Between! 
the retort-houses it is proposed to erect a ventilating cone or shaft, 50 feet 
diameter at the base, 25 feet at the top, and 160 feet in height. This is de- 
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signed by me to carry off the heated air from the retort-houses, and to rarify 
the air. This cone will be sufficient to off all the vapour from the re- 
tort-houses. The heat from the furnaces will be admitted into the shaft at a 
jcertain height from the bottom. It will have the effect of preventing any 


|know of the existence of such a shaft in any of the metropolitan gas-works 
which produces the desired effect. I believe the idea of the shaft origi- 
|nated with myself. In my plans I have provided for the erection of two 


feet by 12 diameter; also for iron tar tanks and pumps, and for purifiers, 
All the necessary works for the manufacture of gas are provided by my 
plans. I have provided ample apparatus for making that quantity of gas 


send the gas from the works through a 20-inch main. The works at (jreen- 





the canal extends to within 100 yards of the district which we propose to 
supply with gas. I consider that one main of 20 inches diameter will be 
sufficient for conveying the gas to London, but for the sake of security I pro- 
| pose to have two mains of the same diameter. The mains will be carried 
|along the Harrow Road to Kilburn Lane, where I propose to erect the gas- 
(holder station, from which the general distribution of the gas to the con- 
| sumers will be made. The main is to be double from Greenford to Kilburn 
| Lane, and from thence I start with a 28-inch main, which will go along the 
| Edgware Road to the top of the New Road at Paddington, a distance of about 
'two miles. The distance from Greenford to the gasholder station is eight 
' anda-half miles. In order to get the gasthrough that main I shall employ pumps 
| or exhausters to be worked by machinery, and by that means I shall be enabled 
| to keep up the supply with a smaller main than would otherwise be necessary. 
|T have provided in my estimates for the building of two telescopic gasholders 
| of 111 feet in diameter by 62 feet in depth. These will give me a working 
jeapacity of about 1,162,120 cubic feet per day. Amongst other works, 
|I propose to have two twelve-horse power engines, with exhausters to 


condensers, 20 feet by 12, and 4 feet deep; also for two scrubbers of 18 | é 
| I have had 24 miles of 26-inch main, and kept a pressure upon that, and 


ford will be on a level with the Paddington canal. The Paddington end of | 


nuisance to the neighbourhood from the manufacture of the gas. I do not | 


per day at Greenford, and transmitting it to the metropolis. I propose to | 


| I was with the company. If the new company compete, they will have to 
| take the lamps at less than is at present paid. 
| five guineas per lamp in some parts, and six guineas in others. I cannot 


' L calculated what amount of gas we should require to wake to compete with 


| draw the gas from the works in the way I have mentioned. I estimate the | 


expenditure for these works at £255,000. The proposed capital under this 
| bill is £200,000 ; but Lrecommended them to increaseit. There isa power to 
increase which is not limited in any way. I calculate the supply of gas to 
this district will be 225,000,000 cubic feet per annum. My calculations are 
| based upon gas being sold at the price of 4s. per 1000. I have estimated 12 
' per cent. of gas for waste and leakage; but I believe it will be considerably 
i that, provided the mains are properly laid. That makes the quantity 
to be manufactured 252,000,000 cubic feet annum ; and the quantity of 
; coal to produce that amount of gas will be about 26,526 tons, I estimate the 
| Yield of gas at 9500 cubic feet per ton of coal. I consider 4s. per 1000 would 
| return a fair profit to the company upon the estimated expenditure; I should 
say upwards of 8 per cent. upon the outlay. The works being at Greenford 
| will be less expensive as regards the land, and coal can be brought to the 
| works ata less price than is paid in London. The same amount of land 
,in Marylebone would cost treble what would be paid for the land at Greenford. 
There are great facilities for getting coal to the works, both inland and sea- 
| borne coal. The works will be within 150 yards of the canal. The nearest 
| railway station will be about three miles, but a siding can be got to the canal 
| at another point. With regard to inland coal, we can get it nearly 2s. per 
, ton cheaper than in London by barge or rail. In my judgment, the facility 
| for obtaining coal materially affects the cost of manufacture. There is no 
| practical difficulty in the way of bringing the gas along the proposed distance 
of 84 miles. I know a case—the West Bromwich Gas- Works, which supply 
Birmingham, and where the distance between the point of delivery and the 
station is seven miles. 3 . 
Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I do not recollect another instance in 
which the works are situated seven miles from where the gas has to be 
consumed. Owing to the main from West Bromwich being tvo small to 
convey the required supply, works were established at Birmingham a few 
| years ago. I was applied to in reference to this undertaking about the latter 
end of February, since which time I have prepared these plans and estimates 
|of the works. I have not designed the plans with a view to fit the bill. I 
cannot say whether people have been about Marylebone with prospectuses of 
the company in order to get —e under the representation that it is 
sure to be a good paying concern. I have made the plans in accordance with 
the prospectus. The capital was in the first instance to be £200,000, with 
power to increase it. I cannot say how much of the capital is already sub- 
scribed for. I have heard from the solicitor to the bill that arrangements have 
been entered into for the purchase of the land at Greenford and Kilburn Lane; 
the latter is to be at the rate of £500 per acre. In addition to the price paid 
for the coal in the Pool, there would be about ten miles of canal tolls to pay. 
One considerable source of profit to a gas company is from the sale of coke. 
lI believe there would be arale for our coke, and I propose to send it in the 
barges as return cargo after they have discharged the coal at the works, I 
believe that a considerable quantity of coke would go tp the iron-works in 
Northamptonshire, and it would have to be conveyed for that purpose 60 
miles. It is proposed to consume the tar in carbonizing. I consumed the 
greater portion of the tar whilst I had the superintendence of the Imperial 
works. The ammoniacal liquor could, at a small! expense for the apparatus, be 
manufactured into sulphate of ammonia. Ihave included that expense under 
the head of contingencies. I believe the yield of gas would be 9500 feet per 
ton of coal, as that was an average yield during the latter part of the time 
I was at the Imperial works. During the first years I was there it was not 
more than about 8000 feet per ton. I do not consider that the process of 
exhausting the gas in the way I have described, through the long length of 
mains, would have the effect of diluting it. I think the Imperial do not use 
more than 10 per cent. of cannel coal in order to bring up the — ga | 
wer of their gas to the required standard which is 12 sperm candles. 
lon, without using cannel coal, I can get 9500 feet of gas per ton of coal of 
12-candle illuminating power, and I do not propose to use cannel coal at 
these works. I shall do this by adopting plans of my own—plans which no 
other engineer that I am aware of knows anything about. The cone that I 


| 


patent. My patent has been infringed by some of the metropolitan compa- 
nies, but I never proceeded against them for doing eo. The shaft has been 
tried to a limited extent at the Western works. 1,160,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day would be equal to a supply of 10,000 feet per hour. The whole 160 
retorts would aa te in working at the same time. I calculate that 125 
would be constantly in operation. The produce of a retort is about 9500 feet 
of gas per day; that has been my experience. In the district which we 
propose to supply, I suppose the expenditure of gas is about 4,000,000 feet 
per diem. We propose to lay down 145 miles of pipes. That will not cover 
the whole of the district; to do that would require about 180 miles of pipes. 
Tt is not contemplated to lay down pipes in the portion of the district where 
there are public lamps only, and for the lighting of which a contract is still 
running with the Imperial under a contract for three years. The difference 
between the 145 miles and’ the 180 miles about represents the district 








spoke of for rarefying the air is an invention of mine, for which I took out a | 


| facture that I ought to have had when I was with the Imperial, I could! 





which is principally public lighting. I did not think it would take 200) | 
miles of pipes to cover the whole district for publie lighting, as well 

as for private consumption. I have at present made no provision for the| 

public lighting of the district. I believe the Imperial ag en have man y! } 
miles where they have little beside public lights. We have included in | | 
our plans the north and north-western parts of the borough. My estimate i 
for the 20-inch mains, of 8} miles in length, is 5369 tons at £6 per ton, | | 
which I consider to be a liveral estimate. Gas in travelling that distance | | 
would condense only to a very small extent if the mains were properly laid. 
found no sensible amount of escape of gas. A great deal of the Imperial | 
leakage was owing to bad work in laying the mains. The leakage was formerly | 
30 to 35 per cent.; it is now reduced to below 20 per cent. Under all the | 
circumstances I have mentioned, if I had been called upon to advise this | 
company in the first instance, I think I should not have advised the esta- 

blishment of their manufactory at a distance of 8} miles from London. [| 
do not know whether the selection of that spot has been due to the specula- | | 
tions of some private individuals? I calculate the expense of exhausting the || 
gas through that length of mains at ld. per 1000 cubic feet. That is || 
not a charge to which the metropolitan companies are subjected, and is an | | 
additional expense in the manufacture. The St. Pancras works of the Im-_ 
perial occupy an extent of about six acres, and they are cramped for room. 

The Imperial did not take any part of the St. Pancras supply of gas from the 
Shoreditch station whilst I was with the company. tas not know what | | 
quantity of gas per diem it takes to supply the public lights of Marylebone. | 
The public lights were supplied at a price under 4s. per 1000 at the time 


n my time they used to get 


say whether the public lighting of Marylebone would take half the 
226,000,000 of gas that this company estimate to make per annum, nor have 


the Imperial for the whole district of Marylebone. My calculation of profits 
is based upon a minimum price of 4s. per 1000, although, to compete 
with the Imperial, we must take the public lighting at a less price 
than 4s, per 1000. I expect to be able to do that by improvements 
of my own in the manufacture of gas—I have not always hitherto con-| 
tended that gas could not be sold at 4s. per 1000 with profit. I do not! 
know that when Mr. Croll was advocating a 4s. price, I advised the Imperial | 
Company that it was impossible to do it. If 1 had had the means of mapue | 





have made gas for them at 4s. In 1829 they consumed 502,860 tons of coal, 
which cost them £18,139 for the labour; those expenses were afterwards | | 
reduced through improvements in the manufacture. I wanted to have more 
gasholder room in order to reduce the expenses, but it could not be done at 
that time. They have raised more capital since then, and made use of sur- 
plus profits in the extension of works to the amount of £280,000. 

Mr. Burke: And although the Imperial had not sutiicient capital with! 
£700,000, you propose to do it for £250,000? | 

Witness : They have more parishes to light. 

Mr. BurKE: Can you inform us of any invention of your own that you 
introduced into the Imperial works ? 

Witness : The reciprocating retorts, and also the long clay retorts were 
introduced by me, and I made from 15 to 20 per cent. more gas with 
them. The reciprocating retorts were afterwards given up. They got an 
increase of 11,000,000 feet of gas from the use of those retorts, and yet they 
gave up the use of them. It was not the fact that the system I introduced 
so reduced the illuminating power of the gas as to cause great dissatisfaction 
and complaint amongst the consumers, I propose to adopt those improve- 
ments at Greenford to a certain extent. The calculation of being able to 
make 9506 feet of gas per ton of coal does not depend upon the system which 
the Imperial Company adopted and afterwards were obliged to give up: |! 
I have not introduced that system into these works because I thought 
it prudent not to do so, Lf should put up the long clay retorts | 
which have been adopted by every gas company in London. While| 
I was with the Imperial Company, they were in competition with other com- | 
panies, and there were complaints of escapes of gas without our being able! 
to ascertain for some time where they were. When mains are properly laid 
in the first instance, there is not much leakage from the joints. 1 advocate, | 
as a question of finance, the duplication of mains in the streets to do the same | 
work, because it lessens the number of services. I donot know what the make | 
of the Imperial Company is now. When I was with them it was 152,000,000 | 
per annum from the Pancras station. I was a shareholder in that company, but 
have ceased to be so. I cannot say exactly what was the maximum dividend | | 
I have received upon the nominal value of theshares. Ihave had more than | | 











7 per cent. for my money. Upon the Imperial make of 1,800,000,000 a year, | 
6d. additional or less price per 1000 would make a difference in their income | 
of £45,000 per annum. I cannot say whether a reduction of 6d. per 1000 
would diminish the profits of the company one-half. 

Re-examined by Mr. WonDswortH : At the time that I left the Imperial, 
they were manufacturing 40 per cent. cheaper than when | first went to them. 
The entire value of the property I consider was improved during the time I 
was with them. The mains where the greatest iedlea tools place were laid 
before I joined the company. During the time I was with them, there was 
an improved system of working adopted. In reference to the present com- 
pany, I understand that the agreement for the 4} acres of ground is £1100, 
In the transmission of gas for long distances, the leakage is increased by the 
frequency of the supply along the route of the main; but where there is| 
eontinuous transmission, the leakage is very small. By drawing the gas through | 
the main, instead of forcing it through, I do away with a great portion of the 
friction in the pipes, and reduce the pressure in the main. The result is, 
to work with less leakage. 

By the CommirrEe: I consider that the quality of the gas will not be de- | 
teriorated by being transmitted along the distance between Greenford and 
Kilburn Lane. If it is properly puritied there will not be much condensa- 
tion. 

By Mr. Worpswortu: I do not think it would be improved or deterio- 
rated. I have seen a parliamentary return of the illuminating power of the 
gas supplied by the different companies throughout the country. It varies 
from 13 to 21 candles. Wigan cannel gives a power of 23 candles, and New- 
castle and Ravensworth coal gives 12 to 13 candles sperm. The difference of 
thirty-five miles in the amount of pipes that we propose to lay, and that which 
would cover the centre district, is that portion occupied chiefly but not ex- 
clusively by public lights, I have not measured the part and cannot tell to 
what extent. The reason why it is excluded is, that the Imperial Company 
are under contract to supply the gas there for the public lights, and, there- 
fore, it would be useless to lay pipes, as we could not interfere to compete 
with them. Wherever there is no contract there we propose to go. ‘Lhere 
is a clause in the Act by which we may be compelled by the vestry to extend 
our mains into any street within the limits of the borough. With regard to 
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the use of the tar as fuel, it is pumped up from a general receiver into the 
retort bed ; from thence pipes are laid to the furnaces, which contain only 
breeze. If you do not use tar you must use all coke, which is much more 
valuable to sell. 
Mr. John Edward Clift, examined by Mr. WoRDSWoRTE. _ 
tema consulting gas engineer, and for fourteen years I was the engineer of 


'| the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gaslight Company. In 1825 gas-works were 


ervcted at West Bromwich for the supply of Birmingham, and a 16-inch 


'} main was laid from the works there, a distance of six miles and a half. There 
}| was only one main. 


In 1839 it was found that that main was not sufficiently 
large to transmit the required quantity of gas. Through that 16-inch main 
they were able to send 40,000 cubic feet of gas per hour with a pressure of 43 
inches at the works, not by exhaustion, with a resistance in Birmingham of 
14 inehes, The initial pressure was 4} inches, and at the end of the supply 
at Birmingham it was 1} inches. As a scientific man, I see no objection 
whatever to the process of exhaustion. There is a diminished leakage, and 
you get a greater pressure at the end of the supply by exhaustion than by 
other means. In a sanitary point of view I think gas-works ought to be out- 
side a city or town, I have no doubt this scheme can be thoroughly carried 
out upon the calculations and estimates of Mr. Kirkham, and that they can 
be completed for the sum named. I have seen the plans and estimates, and 
having heard the evidence of Mr. Kirkham, I go with him entirely. In my 
judgment gas can be manufactured in the way that is mentioned, at 43. per 
1000, The price at Birmingham is from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 10d. per 1000. It is 
supplied by two companies, who divide 9 per cent. and 10 per cent. dividends 
respectively. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ircnarps: When the manufacture of gas 
was exclusively at West Bromwich, the company got their coal on the spot. 
‘They now obtain it from a distance of about 70 miles. They have a ready 
sule for their coke, and make a good pric2 by it. The produce in coke of a 
ton of coal is worth from 93. to 10s. The cost of the coal is about 12s. per 
ton. The price of coke in London is about 8s. per chaldron, and of New- 
castle coal 14s, or 14s. per ton. The residuary product of coke is less from 
eannel coal than from most other descriptions. Ido not ordinarily use cannel 
coal with Neweastle in the manufacture of common gas. have made 
inquiries in London, and find you can get coals delivered into the works at 
14s. They have been delivered at that price to the Great Central Company 
at Bow. In the case of the proposed works at Greenford the seaborne coal 
would have to be conveyed a distance of ten or twelve miles from the Pool, 
and the barges bringing the inland coal up would take back return cargoes of 
coke to go into the Midland districts. I have tested the figures of Mr. Kirk- 


{| bum by my own experience in the erection of gas-works, and I entirely agree 
:{with those estimates. 
‘Tahout a fortnight ago. 
}{should have chosen a site for the works nearer to London than Greenford. I[ 

did not recommend them to withdraw the Dill and apply for authority to 


The company first consulted me upon this subject 
I might have expressed an opinion that the company 


establish the works at Old Oak Common. I do not think the distance is any 
olsjjection to the practicability and efficiency of the works; but other com- 
panies have their works nearer to London. It would be an undoubted ad- 
vantage to have the coal brought to the works by the London and North- 
Western line. In Birmingham there are double sets of mains in most of the 
streets, and the two companies compete. No doubt the competition has been 
to the advantage of the inhabitants. In.other respeets common sense would 
indyeute that one set of mains was better than two through the streets of a town. 
kiven if Parliament fixed a maximum price, and declared that when the 
dividend reached a certain amount a reduction should be made in the 
price of gas, that would not, in my opinion, be of the same advantage to the 
public as competition, which has, no doubt, led to most of the improvements 
tut have been introduced in the manufacture of gas. In Liverpool they 
have & maximum price, and if they exceed a certain dividend, the benefit is 
given to the public in the reduction of the price of gas. The price has 
already been reduced in Liverpool from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. As you increase 
the length of your mains, so you increase the ——- of leakage. I do 
not think the condensation on an untapped main, such as that between 
Greenford and Kilburn, would be 1 per cent. We could never tell the amount. 
of our leakage at the West Bromwich works, I have not myself tried any 
of Mr. Kirkham’s patents, except the reciprocating retorts; but I do not 
fo}low out that system at the present time. It was not because I found any 
deterioration of the gas ensued, but because it was inconvenient, and our 
men could not practically manage the valves. The reason why a second 
main was not put down from Bromwich to Birmingham was because the 
eoul could be obtained with greater facility at Birmingham and there 
was a better market for the coke. 

By Mr. WorpswortH: The works at Birmingham are additional to those 
at West Bromwich, and gas is made at both places at the present time. We 
pever considered that there was a great leakage from our 16-inch main. 
Yhere was considerable leakage at West Bromwich in consequence of the 
mains passing over a great colliery where there was a continuous breaking 
down of the ground. With respect to the works at Greenford, it was a 
matter of opinion expressed in conversation that a better site might have 
been chosen. 

Mr. J. Abercrombie Hedley, examined by Mr. Worpswortu. 

T am a consulting gas engineer. Iam the resident engineer of the Ban- 
bury Gas- Works, and lessee of some works at Wallingford. I have had 
twenty-eight years’ experience as agas engineer. I have been over the pro- 
posed site of the works at Greenford, and consider it an eligible one for gas 
manufacture, from the facility of acquiring coal by the canal—both seaborne 
and inland. I see no objection to the manufacture of gas at Greenford, and 
vis transmission to London in the way that has been described. Neither in 
a engineering nor in a mechanical point of view is there any difficulty 
ebont it. Lagree with the plans of Mr. Kirkham, which I consider are in 
a!l respects calculated to effect the object desired. I believe the projected 
works can be carried out for the sum named, and even at a less cost. In 
my judgment the gas might be manufactured in Greenford and supplied to 
Marylebone at 4s. per 1000, and yield a profit to the company. I calcu- 
late it would pay 8 per cent. upon a capital of £255,000. In such a dis- 
trict as Marylebone I see no objection to laying down a second line of mains. 
With such a district there is ample room for the operations of both com- 
a and unless competition is granted injury might be sustained by the 

ublic. 

4 Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: The works at Banbury are about three- 
quarters of a mile from where the gas is distributed. The works were re- 
moved a little distance out of the town four or five years ago. I believe it 
woukd be the best thing for Marylebone to have two companies in that dis- 
tries. There have been former attempts to introduce another company, but 
the Imperial has hitherto been too strong for them. 

Mr. Catvert: Do you not think it was that the Imperial were too good 
fea them ? 

Witness: No; too rich. I never heard the Imperial Gas Company 








Mr. CatverT: Did you ever hear them accused of supplying poor gas ? 

Witness : Yes, Ihave; I will not undertake to say that that has been 
within the last year, but within that period I have heard complaints of the 
illuminating quality ; I have always heard of their making a weak gas. 
do not use Mr. Kirkham’s a retorts at Banbury. We use about 
1500 tons of coal per annum. There is no question that the Imperial con- 
sume more coal in one day than the Banbury works do ina year. I con- 
sider if the Imperial continue to hold their present position in Maryiebone 
they will be able to reduce the price of gas; but without competition I 
do not think they will do so. The City Gas Company are supplying 
gas at 4s. The competition in the City arose from the high price of gas, 
Taking it in a sanitary point of view, I consider it an advantage to have the 
works at a distance from town, and in starting new works, I think some con- 
sideration is due to public health. With such a length of main, there isa 
liability of leakage, but if properly laid, there should not be a vety great 
escape. Accidents to such a main are hardly possible if properly laid at a 
sufficient depth. I have had experience in great works at Dublin, Devonport, 
and Birkenhead. The price of gas at Devonport is 4s., and coke varies from 
15s. 63. to 25s. per ton. The price of coal is Lés. 

By Mr. Worpsworts : I do not know the price of gas at Birkenhead. At 
Dublin it is 4s. 6d., at Nottingham 3s. 6d. and 3s. 9d., at Liverpool 3s. 6d., 
and at Manchester 4s. The Liverpool gas is better than that supplied to 
Manchester. The latter works are in the hands of the corporation. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 23. 
Their lordships met to-day at eleven o'clock. 





Mr. Worpswortu said, in reference to the observations of the committee | | 


yesterday, with regard to the principles on which the bill was based, he | 
proposed to put in evidence the certificate of incorporation, and in doing so, | 
he must draw their attention to the sections of the Act of Parliament, because | 
their lordships would see that this was the bill of a first-class incorporated | 


company, alreacy existing, coming not for powers of incorporation, nor for | | 


powers to raise : .oney or to hold land, but simply for powers to lay down | 
mains to distribi.ce gas after it was manufactured. Their lordships would, | 
therefore, find it necessary to give effect to this certificate of incorporation. | 
The company was established under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of 1856. | 
The third section specified how the company was to be formed, and the 13th | 
section authorized the registrar to certify that the company was incorporated | 
after the requisitions of the Act had been complied with. It was, therefore, | 
a subsisting corporation, with power to hold land; and with respect to that | 
power, the 38th section provided that no company, unless formed for carry- 
ing on a trade or business having gain for its object, should be allowed to | 
hold more than two acres of land; and that the Board of Trade might em- | 
power any such company to hold lands in such quantity and subject to| 
such conditions as they should think fit. The power to hold land in the 
present instance was, consequently, without limitation; and under that 
power the company had agreed to purchase land for £1100, of which £250 
had been paid. They did not, therefore, come to Parliament for powers to 
hold land, or for power to erect works and manufacture gas. They werean 
incorporated company, duly registered, and they could do all these things; | 
but they came simply to ask permission, after having manufactured their 
gas, to lay down mains for its distribution. It was necessary to repeat this, 
in order that there might be no misconception as to the exact position of 
the company. He might be excused making one further observation. Their 
lordships would see there was a wide distinction between this, which was a 
first-class bill, anda second-class bill, like a railway bill, where the company 
was called upon not only to deposit an amount of capital, but also to put in 
evidence the subscription contract, so as to show the nature of the concern 
and the number of shares taken. Having put in the certificate of incorpo- 
ration, he would call evidence to show the wants of the district, as well as 
the pecuniary state of the company. 

Mr. RicHarps was at a loss to understand the meaning of these observa- 
tions, unless the object was not to expose the financial position of the com- 
pany. If they did not come there to ask for land or for powers to carry on 
the works, he did not understand the meaning of the 8th section, which 
provided, “ The company shall not erect any works for the manufacture of 
gas except on the piece of land before mentioned.” If they had powers to 
erect works on that piece of land only, he confessed he did not understand | 
the meaning of his friend’s observations. The real fact was, they stood in a/| 
different position from other companies, and they wished to escape from the 
necessity of exposing their financial position. 

Mr. J. A. Nicholay, examined by Mr. WessTtER 

Tam the representative of Marylebone in the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and also a vestryman of the parish of Marylebone. For many years I have 
given a great deal of attention to metropolitan and parochial matters. 
Among other things, my attention has been very much called to the gas 
question. Upon thg question of competition, I believe the vestry as a body 
have no hesitation in saying that Marylebone requires competition. 

The CHarrMAN: Are you deputed by the vestry to give that opinion? 

Witness: No; but on previous occasions we have been most anxious to 
have another company, and that was the general feeling at that time, and 
that feeling continues, I believe, to the present. 

Examination continued: This question of competition has, to my know- 
ledge, been under the consideration of the vestry for upwards of fifteen 
years. The company we wished to introduce was the Western; and at 
that time there was but one feeling as to the importance of competition. I 
understand that the Gas Consumers’ Company are asking for powers to 
bring their mains and distribute their gas in Marylebone, and should they 
succeed I believe they will obtain a vast amount of support. 

Mr. Wesster: Then I ask, is it your opinion that if their lordships 
sanction this bill that the company will receive great support in Marylebone ? 

Witness: I believe so. They have done everything for the establishment 
of works short of the power of distribution. In Marylebone we have the 
Equitable Company and the Chartered, as well as the Imperial; but I 
believe there is an arrangement between them by which they are not 
allowed to poach upon each other’s mains. The parish lights, however, 
are supplied exclusively by the Imperial, on certain arbitrary terms. The 
company agree to light on certain terms, with a proviso that no other com- 
pany is permitted to come into the parish for the three years during which 
their contract exists, without incurring a very large penalty. 

Mr. RicHarps: Have you the contract with the Imperial? 

Witness: We have; and you can have it in a short time. 

Examination continued: The vestry have a control over breaking up the 
streets, and no gas company can lay mains without the consent of the vestry. 
I was not aware that the consent of the vestry would be imperative if any 
person objected to it as a nuisance. But I know this, that the Imperial 
have stipulated with the vestry that they shall refuse permission to any 
other company; therefore we shall be very thankful if that control over 
the streets which we possess is taken away, so that another company may 
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charged with being too good. 
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‘Zon in, and the inhabitants get the benefit of free trade. I think com- 
| petition would very materially increase the consumption, and that the new 
{and other companies would find it answer the purpose to reduce the price. 
|I believe a vast amount of gas would be consumed for culinary and heating 
| purposes but for the price. I find the price a considerable objection to its 
employment for those purposes, otherwise I should use it very extensively. 
| Mr. Wessrer: Do you anticipate a reduction of price, and a considerably 
increased consumption consequent upon such reduction? 
!| Witness: We are led to believe so from what has taken place in other 
large towns in England; we find not only the consumption very much in- 
jcreased and the inhabitants benefited generally, but that the companies 
|| would receive larger profits. There are instances in which the dividends 
| have increased almost in greater proportion than the decrease in price, 
|owing to the increased consumption. My attention has been called to the 
| subject of districting, and, in my opinion, the effect has been to prevent 
consumers obtaining the benefits which they expected. In addition toa 
| diminution of price, competition would be beneficial in respect to the quality 
|'of gas. At present, being confined to one company, we can complain with- 
out any redress; but, if we had the opportunity of bettering ourselves, that 
| would compel the existing company to be just, and to give us the article we 
|pay for. I have a large number of work-people, and the light is so bad at 
'times that it is not only inconvenient but exceedingly unfair, when we pay 
_ the highest price for the best quality, and they substitute at their arbitrary 
| will and pleasure an article far inferior. On making complaint to the com- 
pany that supply me, they are exceedingly civil, and allege that it is owing 
to a short supply of coal, or something else, over which they have no con- 
|!trol; and we do uot get that redress which we should if we had another 
| company to go to. I have no fault to find with the companies I deal with, 
but I come forward on public grounds, as I believe there are otlier persons 
not treated asIam. My business is that of a furrier, and the quality of the 
gas is an important matter in my trade. I consider that the quality of the 
gas would be improved by competition. I have had a good opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the feelings of the vestry and the inhabitants 
generally, as | have been on a committee for months and months; and we 
have had scientific gentlemen to assist us in testing the quality of the gas. 
We have every reason to be dissatisfied, and 1 think competition would do 
wonders for us with regard to quality. There isanother remark that would 
not be out of place. We consider the conduct of the Imperial Company 
very arbitrary in compelling the incoming tenant to pay the arrears leit 
due by the outgoing tenant, although he may not have been aware of the 
fact, and in refusing to supply gas until it has been paid. I think it is an 


| unfair power to possess; and, for my part, I should be happy to see a 
restrictive clause upon this subject inserted in the Act granted to any 
| company. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I am a member of the vestry, and come 
here on public grounds. The Marylebone vestry is a place where debates 
, take place on public questions, but not on politics; we endeavour to confine 
ourselves to parochial business. 

though my name does appear often in the reports of our proceedings. I 

; come here to complain ot the gas on my own account, as well as on the part 
| of the public. I consider it disgraceful that we should not be supplied with 
the article that we stipulate for and pay for; and I conceive if there was 
| competition, that the companies in self-defence would give us the article to 
which we are entitled. Formerly, we had competition, but I cannot say 
the gas was cheaper, because at that time gas was a very expensive article 
and the consumption was very limited. 
|; Mr. Burke: In point of fact, you paid more for gas then than you have 
|| since the competition ceased? 
|| Witness: I believe we paid less then, than we should have done had 
| there been no competition. The price of gas then was double what it is now. 

Mr. Burke: Coming here on the part of the public, you do net misrepre- 
sent facts? 
Witness : I believe not. 

| Mr. Burke: You state on your oath that the Imperial Gas Company act 
|in 2 most arbitrary manner, in requiring the incoming tenant to pay the 
| debts of the outgoing tenant—are you prepared tu repeat that fact? 

| Witness: I know that has been the custom with them. 
|, Mr. BurRKE: When was it the custom? 
|| Witness: When I was on the gas committee, when the Western were 
{anxious to come in, I know that was considered a very great hardship. 
| That might be ten years ago. 

| Mr. Burke: Is it not within your knowledge that the Marylebone vestry 
|| in 1854, when the Imperial Gas Company were before Parliament for a bill, 
} procured the insertion of the very clause which you say it is desirable to 
have? 

Witness : I believe an alteration was made. 

Mr. Burke: Do you not know that that was so? 

Witness : Some alteration was made with regard to the meters. 

Mr. Burke: I ask you, with reference to the charge made to incoming 
|, tenants, whether you do not know that a clause was inserted in their Act 
|| of 1854 which prohibits that ? 
| Witness : There was a clause inserted. 

| 


{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


Mr. Burke: Then what do you mean by your evidence as to the arbi- 

trary conduct of the Imperial Company? 

Witness : I mean to say that there are arbitrary clauses still in existence 
| with regard to meters. 
| Mr. Burke: Keep to the point.. What do you mean by your evidence 
that the company act in an arbitrary manner by compelling the incoming 
| tenant to pay the arrears due from the outgoing tenant? 
| Witness: I mean that was the practice at that time. 
| Mr. Burke: Do you not know that the practice has entirely ceased ? 
| Witness: I did not know that it was entirely prohibited. 

Mr. Burke: Then read the clause (passing the Act to witness) which 
|the Marylebone vestry inserted in their own words. Now, will you under- 
| take to say that since 1854 single instance has occurred in which the 
| Imperial Company have charged the incoming tenant for arrears ? 

| Witness: No; [ should think not, after this. 

| Mr. Burke: Then what do you mean 4 your evidence? 

Witness : I was on a committee when the Western Company applied to 
| come into our parish, and at that time it was considered a very great hard- 
ship, not only as regards the incoming tenant having to pay arrears, but 
also as regards the meters. 

Mr. BurKE: But you know that was remedied. What did you mean, 
then, by your answer, that the Imperial Company act in an arbitrary 
manner by charging the incoming tenant for arrears? 

Witness : That was with the arbitrary conduct then in force. That part 
has been altered, but the arbitrary conductas regards the vestry being com- 
pelled to — any other company coming into the parish is still in ex- 
jstence. With respect to charging incoming tenants with arrears, | presume 








I do not know that [am an oracle there, | 


it has never occurred since 1854. The committee of which I was a member 
sat ten years ago, and there is a committee now sitting. They have not 
deputed me here. 

fr. Burke: They have not presented any petition in favour of this bill? 

Witness: I do not say they have, but I do not represent the vestry; [ 
appear here as an inhabitant. I did not say there was unanimity in the | 
vestry upon this point, but a large majority [ will undertake to say. The | 
sense of the vestry has been taken on several occasions. 

Mr. Burke: Will you undertake to state that there has ever been a vote 
taken by the vestry as to the introduction of the new company? 

Witness : On the question of competition there has. 1 am not prepared 
to produce the resolution now, nor am I prepared with dates, but it was 
within the last two years 

Mr. Burke: Will you undertake to say that any resolution has been 
come to at all by the vestry with reference to this bill? 

Witness : Yes, I will furnish you with the particulars to-morrow. 

Mr. Burke: With reference to this bill? 

Witness : Competition I am speaking of. 

Mr. Burke: I ask you with reference to this bill? 

Witness : What I am examined for is about competition with other com- 
— and I say that has been repeatedly brought under the notice of the 
vestry. 

Mr. Burke: But what I ask is, has there been any resolution with regard 
to this bill? 3 

Witness : With regard to competition —— 

Mr. Burke: You will not answer my question, and I will not carry it 
farther. Has the vestry taken any part in reference to the select committee 
now sitting in the House of Commons on gas matters ? 

Witness: Yes. They were induced to do so because they were not satis- 
fied with the existing companies. 

Mr. Burke: Do you not know that the Marylebone vestry, in concert 
with other vestries, have induced the appointment of that select committee, 
with a view to have a general Act passed applicable to companies exercising 
a monopoly ? 

Witnesses Vas 

Mr. BurKe: And your Vesiry, with abo athare, have haan rpnrecenting ta 
that committee that, by reason of there being monopoly, there should fe 
legislative restriction? : 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Burke: Now, do you think it consistent with fairness, while seeking 
to impose upon companies restrictions because they exercise monopoly, that 
you should, at the same time, be advocating competition? 

Witness: We do not know what may be done in imposing these restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Burke: Answer the question. Do you think it fair that the com- 
pany should be put under restriction because it has a monopoly, and at the 
same time be subject to competition? 

Witness : Yes, I do. 

Mr. BurKE: Does the vestry concur with you? 

Witness : When it is formally brought before them the vestry will decide 
that question. 

Mr. Burke: Then it comes to what I expected; it has never been brought 
before them? 

Witness : Not in the way you have put it; but the question of competi- 
tion has been before them,and it has been favourably received. The 
question of competition has been before them several years. The reason 
why another company has not come into Marylebone is because of the 
restrictions imposed upon the vestry. There has been nothing to prevent 
any company applying for parliamentary powers. es 

Mr. Burke: Then there has been an anxious desire to have competition, 
and never any attempt to get it? 

Witness : L believe attempts have been made, but they have not succeeded. 

Mr. Burke: In Parliament? 

Witness : To bring a company in. 

Mr. Burke: Do you know any case in which a bill has been before 
Parliament? 

Witness: A company was formed, and they applied to the vestry; and 
the vestry pointed out that the position in which they were with the 
Imperial Company prevented them permitting any other company to 
interfere with the lighting. 

Mr. Burke: What is the price at which the company take the public 
lighting? 

"Witness: They take it on certain terms. 

Mr. Burke: Can you answer the question, at what price is the public 
lighting taken? 

Witness: I have not the contract with me. Ido not know what the 
price is. I know it is under the price to the private consumer, and that it 
is under 4s., which is the price proposed in the present bill. 

Mr. Burke: Then it is the fact that you are now supplied by the Im- 
perial for the public lights at a price less than the price fixed in this bill? 

Witness: Yes; that is, the public lights. I do not see why the public 
should be lighted at a lower price than the private consumer. 

Mr. Burke: Then you think it a fair thing that the price of the public 
lights should be higher? 

Witness: Ido. It would be beneficial to the general consumer. I think 
the public lights should be lighted at a fair price, and not at the expense of 
the private consumer. 

Mr. Burke: I ask you if the vestry concur with you in the opinion that 
it would be better to pay 4s. than 3s. 6d. for the public lights? 

Witness : Not unless the private consumer was to have the same privilege. 

Mr. Burke: Is not the contract with the Imperial Company, which you 
say would prevent the introduction of another company, simply this:—The 
Imperial Company say, so long as we supply you alone, we can supply gas 
at a low rate; but if you introduce competition we must inevitably charge 
higher; therefore we will charge a low rate, with this condition, that if 
competition is introduced, the contract is at an end, and we shall charge 
you the same as to the private consumer? 

Witness: As regards the public lights, that is so. 

Mr. Burke: How did that prevent you getting another company? 

Witness : Simply because the vestry in their arrangement with the Im- 
perial undertook to prevent any other company interfering. 

Mr. Burke: Is there one word in the contract which says the vestry 
shall not admit another company ? 

Witness : I only know this—whatever may be in the contract, they can- 
not — any other company without having the price of the public lights 
raised. 

Mr. BurKE: And is not that the reason why another company has not 
been introduced—that the price to the public would be raised? 








iVitness : As regards the public lights, that would be so. 
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Mr. Burke: Then do you still say the vestry support this bill? 

Witness : The majority, I said. ‘There are many of the inhabitants de- 
sirous to have the benefit of competition. My own supply is obtained from 
the Chartered Company, and I pay 6s. for the best gas made from cannel 


vestry obtained the introduction of a clause giving them power to test the 
illuminating power of the gas, and to impose penalties if it did not come up 
to the standard. That law is still in force, but the vestry have found 

eat difficulty in carrying it out. Tests have been made, but the results 
| ee not been satisfactory. Before the committee of the House of Commons 
the united vestries are asking for the particular powers given to us in the 
Act of the Imperial Company to be made the subject of a general law. I 
am not prepared to say what uantity of gas I consume in a year. At a 
reduced price there would, I think, be a large increase of consumption for 
culinary and heating purposes. The present price is 4s. 6d., and the price 
proposed is 4s., so that there would a saving of 6d. per 1000 feet. 

r. BurKE: How much would you save by it—£5 a year? 
Witness : I should say five times that. 


year. Do you consume a tithe of that? 

No answer. 

Cross-examination continued: When I spoke of the benefit which other 
large towns have derived from competition, I referred to Manchester. 
Manchester is supplied by the corporation. I do not know that there is 
competition, but, te the manufacture in their own hands, they do it 
much better, for all benefit alike. At Liverpool they do not supply them- 
selves. I believe the price at Manchester is higher than at Liverpool. 

Mr. Burke: Do you not know that the price at Liverpool is 3s. 9d., and 
5s. at Manchester? 

Witness : It is. 

Mr. Burke: Is there competition at Liverpool? 

Witness : Yes; my impression is, that there is. 

Mr Burke: If you found that your impression was totally erroneous, 
and that there is monopoly with a 3s. 9d. price at Liverpool, while it is 5s. 
at Manchester in the hands of the corporation, would that alter your 
Pree we nee. have yy ‘on those terms, there is not so 
much occasion for competition. With respect to the question of profit, 
assuming one company to be capable of doing all the work, I do not think 
their profits would be increased by the introduction of a second capital. I 
am aware that the Imperial Company are bound to reduce the price the 
moment the profits reach a certain point. Necessarily, if profits are dimi- 
nished by the introduction of new capital, the effect must be to retard the 
period at which the company would be able to reduce the price to con- 
sumers. If the new company propose only to supply 225,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas in the year, that would not meet my views. Ido not know whether 
the present consumption of public lights amounts to half that quantity. 

Mr. Burke: It was given in evidence yesterday that there would be 35 
miles of pipes unsupplied by the new company, which the Imperial Company 
would have to supply. Do you think the Imperial would go supplying those 
lights at that price ? 

Witness : It would not be fair to ask that. If a company does not cover 
the whole of the ground, it ought not to be admitted. With respect to com- 
petition conducing to an improved quality of gas, I have heard that South - 
wark has been benefited in this respect. The provisions in the Imperial 


are precisely the same that the united vestries are seeking to make appli- 
cable to all companies in London. I believe the object is to prevent the 
districts being parcelled out. The public lights are wholesale consumers, 
and the others retail. In trade generally there is a difference between 
wholesale and retail dealing; but I do not think the principle applies here, 
because every ratepayer pays for the light that he is benefited by, only that 
they pay in the bulk. 

Mr Burke: Is it not the fast that, in the case of the private consumer, 
the company incurs bad debts and the expense of collection, and therefore 
the charge they make to the private consumer might reasonably be more 
than to a wholesale consumer, where there is no expense of collection and 
the money is paid with certainty? 

Witness : That is so. 

, Mr. Burke: That is a fair reason for having a lower charge to the public 
ights? 

O Witness : Yes. I believe the expectation is, that the new company would 
be able to supply gas at 4s. I am not prepared to say whether any com- 
| pan in London, at a 4s. price, are paying the maximum dividend allowed 
| by Parliament, or even at 4s. 6d. ‘ 

Re-examined by Mr. Wesster: In reference to the unfairness of a com- 
pany selecting the best portions of a district and leaving the others unsup- 
| plied, I think the “ B” clause of the bill will render it obligatory upon the 
| company to lay their mains along a street when required to do so by the 

vestry. I think the company would have no difficulty in obtaining the 

means if they obtained their bill. I should subscribe if that were the case, 
but I should not care to take shares in the other case. I do not know 
| whether the maximum dividend of gas companies is fixed at 10 per cent., 
|nor whether<ompanies had various devices for keeping up the price even 
when paying the maximum dividend. Iam not aware whether the vestry 
| clerk has introduced a special clause. My impression is that the gas com- 
|panies go on very satistactorily at Manchester. Whether there is compe- 
tition there or not, if they got their gas at 3s. 9d., there is no great ground 
|of complaint. It would be the same if at Liverpool. I happen to know 
| that, as regards Manchester, the gas company was originally a commercial 
one, but now it has passed into the hands of the corporation. I under- 
| stand they not only supply gas to the satisfaction of the inhabitants, but 
|also at a great saving. r think it very unfair that private consumers 
'should pay more than for the public lights. Years ago gas was much 
‘higher. It was one of those articles that competition affected a great deal. 
| My experience is that competition would benefit private consumers. 
| Mr. Joseph Hingstone, examined by Mr. Worpswortu. 
| I reside at Staiford Place, Regent's Park, and am anestateagent. I have 
been a house occupier at St. Pancras for forty years, and am the owner of 

a good many houses situated in St. Pancras. Four or five years back there 
| was considerable complaint about the quality of the gas supplied to my 
| houses. In my judgment it would be a benefit to Marylebone to have 
| gas mains laid down by another company, if the gas were manufactured at 
| Greenford and brought up to London. 1 have no doubt, if competition were 
, thus called up, that there would be great probability and security in re- 

spect to the quality of the gas. Iam a member of the vestry, and have 
| heard the evidence given by Mr. Nicholay. I cannot say that there is a 
| very general feeling in favour of the supply of gas by competition in 
| Marylebone, but there is in St. Pancras, where I live. I have signed a pe- 











coal. The complaints as to quality refer to the public lights. In 1854 the | 


Mr. Burke: That would give a consumption of 1,000,000 cubic feet a 


Company's Act, which the vestry introduced for the security of the public, | 


tition in favour of the bill. It has been signed also by 6000 house-owners 
and occupiers. Some years gas was laid down: to the houses free of 
charge. That was when we had competition. The Imperial now charge 
| a guinea for laying it to the edge of the pavement or the boundary wall, and 
| another 10s. for laying it through the fore-court, if there is any court. 
| This is the price now paid by consumers, and it is because we have no 
competition. ert 
Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: The districting took place some twelve 
| months ago. Among other grievances since that arrangement was made, is 
| the rule that the incoming tenant shall pay all arrears of gas-rates left un- 
' paid by the outgoing ten@nt. I have had to pay such arrears before the 
| company would allow me to consume any gas there. I have heard from 
Mr. Nicholay’s evidence that the vestry are seeking to impose a maximum 
rice upon all existing gas companies, in the committee of the House of 
ommons. If there was competition, and one company did not serve us 
well, we should go to another. I have been applied to to take shares in 





this company. 
Me. William Dyke, examined by Mr. WonpswoRTH. 

Iam a vestryman of St. Pancras, and was commissioner of paving and 
lighting twenty years ago. One of the effects of the districting arrange- 
ment was that the price was raised from £3. 17s. 6d. to six guineas in the 
Southampton district. That was not agreed to. We applied to the rate- 
payers to support us, and they did so. We put up naphtha lights, and this 
st.te of things continued for twelve months. I am in a position to know 
what the state of feeling is in St. Pancras as to the desirableness of having 
competition in the supply of gas. I have heard but one opinion since the 
amalgamation of the two companies, and that is—“ Let us have a new com- 
pany.” We have a notice of motion coming on to-day in the vestry that 
this bill shall be supported by the vestry. I have not signed any petition 
, in favour of this bill, neither have I taken any shares in the company. It 

is my intention to do so if their lordships pass this bill. 
|  Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The Imperial Gas Company now 
charge £4. 16s. for the public lights in our district. They began to charge 
this sum when Sir B. Hall’s Act came into operation. They had seventeen 
paving boards supplied by different contracts, but the two companies ar- 
ranged to take the lights in districts. The Southampton estate was charged 
| £3. 17s. 6d. by the Imperial in 1852, before the arrangement. I have not 
taken any part, as a vestryman, with regard to the committee sitting in the 
| House of Commons. The object of that inquiry is as to what restrictions 
should be imposed on the companies who enjoy the monopoly. I am aware 
| that some Acts require the price to be reduced in proportion to the profits 
made; but there are many ways of avoiding this reduction, such as laying 
out the money in bonuses, in raising salaries, in decorations, &c. Iam not 
aware that the Imperial has given such bonuses. I cannot judge whether 
they have raised salaries improperly. I merely state that as a general re- 
sult. The price has not been lowered since the alteration. 

By Mr. CAtvert, Q.C.: The time has been too short for the price to have 
| been advanced. They have only amalgamated twelve months. The 
| £3. 17s. 6d. was paid in 1841-2. Both companies charged the same, but 

we left the London on account of the manner in which they treated us. We 
never would pay six guineas. Naphtha gives but an indifferent light, but 
| we relied upon the ratepayers, and they supported us. It is a fact that, 
| having made our experiment with naphtha, we went to the Imperial, and 

they got us out of our difficulties about the naphtha. They supplied us, 
| and we were very well pleased. The Imperial Company has behaved very 
well to us, and my only object in supporting this bill is to have two com- 
| panies instead of one. 

Mr. George Bedding, examined by Mr. Worpsworrtu. 

I am a licensed victualler at Pentonville. 1 enteredinto possession of my 
premises in May, 1857, and after I had got my furniture in, I discovered 
that there was £20. 5s. owing to the Imperial Company for arrears of rates. 
The company demanded payment from me; I refused to pay, and they cut 
off the gas from my premises. I commenced an action against the company, 
and then got the gas back. I obtained damages £25. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: This bill will not affect me at all. I 
come here on public grounds, and not in consequence of an advertisernent 
in the Westminster Gazette, calling upon those who had complaints to come 
forward. Iam aware that the company are at liberty to demand arrears 
from an incoming tenant when he has entered into an agreement with the 
outgoing tenant to exonerate him. The company did not tell me when I 
first applied to them that they had reason at the time to believe I had 
entered into such an agreement. They did so after I had served them with 
a writ. I had three weeks to wait altogether. This occurred in 1857. 


Mr. George Taylor, examined by Mr. Worpsworu. 

Tam a builder, and reside at Kentish Town, in the parish of St. Pancras. 
I am a proprietor of five houses situate in the parish, and have been resi- 
dent in the parish for more than two years. There is a great deal of com- 
plaint arising from the amalgamation of the two companies. According to 
my view of the state of things, the formation of a new company is very 
much desired by the inhabitants of St. Pancras, in order to promote com- 
petition. There is also a general feeling in favour of this company itself. 
I intend to be a shareholder if their lordships pass this bill. I intend to take 
yc ani shares. It is the intention of many other persons to take 
shares. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: The rental of my houses ranges from 
£30 to £35. Several parties spoke to me about the formation of this com- 
pany. Mr. Charlton is one of those parties. He is the solicitor to this bill. 
Several parties in my neighbourhood also spoke to me about it. Mr. Hill 
was one. I do not know whether he has been so indiscreet as to take shares. 
He asked me whether I should like to take shares in it as it would be bene- 
ficial to the neighbourhood, and I thought it would. Mr. Charlton is not 
my ground landlord, and never was. I do not know Mr. Holmes, nor Mr. 
Wm. Howard, nor Mr. Henry Sutton. I do not know that this company has 
agreed to pay these gentlemen £1006 each for their trouble in getting up 
the company. The prospectus does not contain that statement. I have 
not read the list of shareholders, and I do not know the directors personally. 
The general names all appear respectable. 

Re-examined: I have lived in the period nearly three years, and I do not 
know these individuals by name. 

Mr. Henry Lawrance, examined by Mr. WorpswortH. 

I live at 74, Brewer Street, Somer’s Town. I am aclothier, and have 
lived in the borough since 1846. One and all seem to be in favour of this new 
company. I have signed # petition, and am prepared to take 100 shares as 
soon as this bill has the sanction of Parliament, and to increase the number 
up to 1000 as soon as the affair is in good working order. There is a strong 
feeling in favour of taking shares. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I do not know Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Sutton; neither would my knowledge of the proposal to 














pay them £3000 in the least alter my mind. I can mention Mr. Kirkham, 
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who is a highly respectable gentleman, as being connected with the com- 
y. This gentleman was engineer to the Imperial Gas Company. I 
oo for years been supplied by the Imperial. I was — by a special 
contract until within six aneiie . [am now supplied by meter. The 
company wished to make the change. They accused me of enlarging my 
bnrners, and I denied it. There was a little dispute (handing in a letter). 
There is a letter on the case. E . 
Mr. Ricnarps (reading the letter): “ The company’s inspector having 
reported that you have p Beh our fishtail for a larger burner, and used 
gas without burners, I am desired to give you notice that you have rendered 
yourself liable to a penalty of £5, and forty shillings every day for burners 
used larger than those contracted for; and I am further instructed to inform 
you that on Monday, the 23rd inst., the company will discontinue to supply 
gas to your premises unless you supply a meter, and enter into the usual 
contract,” &c. 
Witness (with warmth): That charge was wrongfully made, and I can 
prove it. I wanted to prove it wrong, but they would not let me. 
Mr. Samuel Lambert, examined by Mr. Worpswortu. 
I live at Kentish Town, and am a builder. I have lived in St Pancras 
arish for seven or eight years. I am the proprietor of twelve houses, and 
oa my tenants are gas consumers. Clearly, the feeling of the whole 
neighbourhood is in favour of the new company and of competition. I 
have not signed the petition in favour of this company. I intend to take 
fifty shares. ery 
Grons-examined by Mr. Burke: I know Mr. Charlton, the solicitor to 
this bill. I built two houses on his land. I know that Mr. Austin is a 
large house proprietor in Paddington. If he has presented a petition against 
the bill, his opinion may be entitled to respect. Ihave heard of Mr. Stephen 
Pidduck, Mr. Ponsford, and Mr. Rigby. Their opinion also would be 
entitled to respect. I know some of those gentlemen. I don’t know that I 
am bound to answer the question as to who advanced the money to build 
my houses. Mr. Charlton did not. I built the houses with my own 
money. It is not a fact that Mr. Charlton procured me the money to build 
my houses. I undertake to affirm that distinctly. My houses let for about 
£28 per annum, and have been built about two years. Gas is not used in 
them. We have no gas in the street, and cannot get it. 


Mr. W. Cooper, examined by Mr. WoxpswortTnu. 

I am solicitor to the vestry of St. Pancras. I appear here in that capa- 
city, and also by arrangement for Mr. Greenwell, the vestry-clerk of Mary- 
lebone. This arrangement was made in order to save expense. We pre- 
sented a petition against this bill, in which we set forth our complaints, 
amongst which was the want of power given us to test the gas. We do not 
appear against the preamble, but for the insertion of clauses. In fact, we 
have withdrawn our opposition against the preamble altogether, and the 
clause has been inserted with the concurrence of yourself, ‘Mr. Greenwell, 
and myself,on behalfof the vestry. The clause was drawn up by the parlia- 
mentary agent, submitted to gentlemen on the other side, and accepted 
without hesitation. 

Mr. WorpswortH: Amongst other things you ask for, do you ask for the 
insertion of clause “ B,” which provides that the company should also, when 
required by the said vestries, or either of them, extend the mains along 
any streets within the limits of this Act? 

Vitness: Yes. The St. Pancras vestry did not ask for so much as Mary- 
lebone, who required the insertion of the latter part of the clause. The 
provisions of this bill are satisfactory to the two vestries, giving them 
— against the companies in case the gas is not of a certain quality. 

his bill provides for the testing of the gas anywhere. Under the Imperial 
Company’s Act, they are liable only to a penalty when tested by their own 
apparatus, or rather on their own grounds, and we must give them four 
hours’ notice before testing it; and it must be tested in presence of persons 
appointed by them, who may put it off from time to time. If we test it 
ourselves, on their own ground or in the vestry, no penalty is attached to 
it at all, so that practically there is no power of enforcing a penalty. Under 
this Act we have power to put in our own apparatus, on their premises or 
anywhere else, and if they do not attend we may proceed in their absence 
to enforce the penalties. Practically we believe it will have the effect of 
enforcing the purity of the gas. I believe it is an error to suppose that we 
are satisfied with the Imperial clause. We ask in this Act more stringent 
clauses than are inserted in the Imperial Act. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have been in office three months, but 
I have been in the vestry for nine years. The clause I have referred to has 
been before the committee of our vestry. One of the gentlemen of the 
committee who instructs me is the same which will communicate with the 
committee up stairs. Whether the four hours’ notice be in this bill or not 
is immaterial, as we can test the gas anywhere. The promoters of this 
bill took the Imperial clause, and thought it would be satisfactory. At 
present we have no powers except under that clause. I am instructed that 
the Imperial clause is insufficient for the purpose, and that this clause is 
more stringent still. We found the promoters of the bill very complaisant. 
They gave way on the points upon which Mr. Greenway and I were agreed. 

Mr. Charles H. Charlton, examined by Mr. Worpswortu. 

I am one of the solicitors of this company. I hold in my hand a printed 
copy of the memorandum of the Articles of Association under which the 
company is incorporated. I see a provision that the three promoters of the 
company shall have £1000 each. There are nine directors. I believe one 
gentleman has resigned, but I am not quite sure. They have subscribed for 
fifty shares each, and paid the money upon them in full, except one, who has 
paid his deposit. Shares have been taken by other persons, and others have 
been applied for. I cannot tell to what extent. I have heard that there isa 
general disposition to take shares, but it is not my department to know 
much about it. Thesecretary is here. I know that numerous applications 
have been made for shares conditional upon this bill passing the House. A 
very large number of shares will be taken. I believe that Messrs. Lucas, 
of Belvidere Road, have signed an agreement to execute the works, and to 
take shares in the roy A at the rate of 10 per cent. upon the cost 
of the works. I hold in my hand the letter which they sent to that effect. 
I know the firm of Messrs. Prior, the coal merchants. They are extensive 
coal merchants. I have received a letter from them, agreeing to take 1000 
shares. I believe Mr. Prior has been obliged to leave this room on account 
of business. [Counsel here read the letter which contained the above offer, and 
offered to supply inland coals for 14s., and Newcastle for 16s. per ton, and to 
purchase coke for 7s. 6d. and 7s. 9d. per clfldron.] I know Mr. Charles May, 
of Great George Street, and I believe he is willing to take shares, but my con- 
versation with him was interrupted when I was called as a witness. About 
5000 was the number mentioned tome. This company isalready incorporated, 
and has obtained a site of ground four anda halfacresin extent. The purchase 
money is to be £1100, of which £250 and the expenses are to be paid down. 
Under its powers of incorporation, this company is entitled to hold the land, 
and to manufacture gas upon the site. The only object in coming to Parlia- 











ment is to obtain the <a ay powers for laying down the mains and taking 
them up—that is, to supply t i 
factured by a obtained under certain conditions. The directors are 
willing to refrain from entering upon the works until two-thirds of the capital 
shall have been subscribed and paid for, and under the sanction of the | 
Board of Trade. He thought there would be no objection to the insertion | 
of a provision to that effect. It would thus be necessary that the required | 
amount of money should be subscribed before the company, even after) 
having manufactured its gas, should attempt to begin to supply it. Article 
66 of the Articles of Association provides that £1000 shall be paid out of the || 
capital of the company to each of the three persons named—Mr. Holmes, Mr. | 
Howard, and Mr. Sutton—as a remuneration for their having originated a | 
plan and promoted the formation of the company, for costs, charges, and || 
expenses, and for services rendered by them in the formation of the com-/| 
any. It is very common for persons who originate an idea, and get up || 
joint-stock companies, to be paid for carrying it out. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I have not said that the money is to be | 
paid to these gentlemen without any desire on the part of the public. I do! | 
not know who first originated the idea—whether Mr. Henry Sutton or not. | 
I do not know his trade. He is not a client of mine. The three promoters. | 
introduced the business to our office, and wished to know if we would take’ | 
it up; and after consideration, and making general inquiries as to whether | | 
the statement made to us, we found there was quite sufficient interest in | | 
the borough of Marylebone to induce us to goon. There are nine direc- 
tors, who receive two guineas for each attendance, and the chairman re-| | 
ceives four guineas, such sums to be increased from time to time as shall 
be determined upon at the general meeting. I believe such to be a very 
common provision. I cannot say that I can give an instance of such a bar- | 
gain being made before the organization of the company. I am not pre- \| 
pared to say that there is no company which has assigned to its directors | 
such a es as these people have secured to themselves. I know Mr. | 
Sutton, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Holmes as connected with this company. I do 
not consider them as being my clients at all, though they brought the business 
to our office. Only two of the nine directors live in the borough. I do not 
know whether Mr. Tarpley, of College Place, is a lodger. The secretary 
will know that. Mr. Daniels is the secretary now, and has been for about 
six weeks. Mr. Howard was secretary before him. He left because he 
was not an efficient man for his post. He was to get £1000 as a pro- 
moter. He acted from the formation of the company as secretary. The | 
company employed a Mr. Sheen as a general manager. He resigned. He! | 
did not resign because there were no funds to goon with. He brought in his 
claim, and I was quite prepared to pay the amount. He did not tell the com- 
mittee that unless they found more funds he would resign. Quite the re- 
verse. He resigned about a month or six weeks ago. If his claim is a legiti-| 
mate claim, it ought to be paid from the company’s money. I cannot tell 

you how much money the company has got. The bankers’ book would tell. | 

he bankers are the London and Westminster. It is impossible for me to | | 
say whether we have £100, or what we have in the bank. I cannot say! | 
whether the land was selected before or after the agreement to pay the || 
£3000 to the gentlemen referred to. The owner of the land is a solicitor, || 
and I have known him for many years. There are three or four acres. [|| 
cannot say whether the average price of landin that neighbourhood is £100. | | 
I don’t know what it lets for. Land increases in value when buildings || 
surround it. We have published a prospectus, in which we offer gas at 4s. | | 
I had these letters addressed to me, and signed in my presence. I possess | 
them now as a witness. I think the first prospectus was not quite correct, | | 
and the directors issued a second. Idonotsay that money did not come in 
fast enough by the first prospectus. [Portions of the first prospectus were | | 
here a The company's standing counsel is Mr. Wilkinson, of the’ | 
Temple. Mr. Kirkham has been recently appointed engineer. Mr. Lucas | 
did not undertake to contract for the works at his own price. There was! 
no collusion about it. He is not bound to take the contract. There was a’! 
sort of general agreement between us, but I do not think any price was'!| 
named. I know nothing about the price of coke. I don't know how |, 
much profit Mr. Prior would make on his terms. I do not know Mr.! 
Bennett, of Wolverhampton. I have had transactions in selling land for 
gas companies before this. I was concerned in a professional way in getting | 
a good price for land for some old gas-works. I have not been over this! 
land. Mr. Lucas’s letter was written after I had seen him. 

Re-examined: The increase of salary to the directors depends upon the 
resolution of shareholders at a general meeting, as I understand. Dr.! 
Normanby was one of the directors; but I think he has resigned on account | 
of the pressure of business and other engagements. He has been a director 
from the commencement of the company, aud he resides in the district. I} 
believe the £1000 to each of the three gentlemen before mentioned was con- | 
sidered in part as remunerating them for labour and costs, as well as for the! 
idea of originating the company. Scarcely any company is brought into work- | 
ing order except at great expense and labour on the part of the promoters. | 
This company has been brought to our office in the ordinary way of busi-! 
ness, and I have no other knowledge of the promoters than that. I do not! | 
reside in Marylebone, but I have a great many houses in the borough. | 
There is undoubtedly a strong feeling in the locality in favour of this | 
bill. This company was registered on December the 23rd, 1858. 

Mr. Daniels, examined by Mr. WegsTEr. 

I am the secretary of this company. ‘The directors have received appli- | 
cations for several thousands of shares. , They have not allotted any. The | 
reason why they have not allotted any shares is that the public should not | 
be put to the expense of this bill. I believe there is a strong feeling in | 
favour of the company. I do not reside in the borough. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I have only been secretary for a few | 
days—a fortnight. I did not act in any way for this company before I was| | 
appointed. I have been appointed so recently that all the books have not || 
been in my possession yet. I havenot seen the bankers’ book. The offices || 
of the company are in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. They have simply 
an Office there, on the ground floor. The directors meet once a week, on 
Wednesdays. Referring to the attendance-book, I find that the directors; 
attend ——: The board began their sittings in December. I am paid’ 
by a regular salary. + predecessor was Mr. Howard, 1 believe. I do not 
know him personally. I know nothing about the finances. I take upon 
myself to say that no person has shares allotted to him. Mr. R. Smith, of 
Pentonville, has not any shares yet allotted to him. I believe he has paid 
his deposit and holds a banker's receipt, but no allotment. A deposit of 
2s. 6d. per share is paid at the time of application. I believe the company 
has no other office than at Charlotte Street. Ihave not seen their place 
down at Greenford. 

Mr. CaLvert hoped their lordships would require some revelations as to 
the finances of the company. Here was a secretary who knew nothing 
about them. 

Cross-examination continued: The directors have taken the responsibi- 
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lity of these proceedings upon themselves. I believe all the shares would 
be taken if the company obtain the bill. I believe we have at this 
moment persons going about and trying to dispose of shares. They 
are to receive a commission of sixpence per share. We have not so 
many as forty or fifty such persons going about in Bg of share- 
holders. We have not a tithe of that number. I should say not five. 
We employ these persons more especially to ascertain the feeling of the 
borough. Ido not know how many sixpences have been paid. I have 
sometimes been present when these persons have come in to give informa- 
tion of their proceedings. I cannot say how many shares, from those state- 
ments, have been collected. We have only paid these sixpences to one man. 
He received forty. We have forty half-crowns deposited. That person did 
not bring the forty half-crowns. 

Re-examined: One result of the canvass is, that we are pretty sure that 
people will take shares if the Act is obtained. The public are not very 
anxious to incur the expense of an Act of Parliament. 

This was the case for the promoters. 

The public was then ordered to withdraw. On re-admission, 

The CHarrMAN announced that the committee were of opinion that the 
promoters had not made out a case sufficiently strong to allow the bill 
to be proceeded with. 

The bill was accordingly rejected. 








WISBEACH GAS COMPANY. 
TuurspDay, Marcu 24, 

Mr. Serjeant Cross appeared for the promoters, and Mr. Burke and Mr. 
PaGet for the petitioners against the bill. 

Serjeant Cross was about to open the case for the promoters, who, he said, 
were a company formed for the purpose of purchasing the gas-works in the 
town of Wisbeach, which had heretofore been conducted by Mr. John Malam. 

Mr. Pacer said he appeared for the corporation, who were also the Board 
of Health for the borough, and he was anxious to spare their lordships’ time, 
and to prevent the necessity of an ex parte statement being made. Commu- 
nications had passed between the legal advisers of both parties, and there was 
every probability, if a brief delay took place, that an arrangement would be 


would be prejudicial to the interests of the borough, had opposed the bill, 
but the promoters had made an offer to sell their interest in the under- 
taking. That offer had been provisionally accepted, on condition that this 
bill were withdrawn, and almost the only question between the parties was as 
to the costs which had hitherto been incurred. 

Serjeant Cross said he should like to put a witness into the box, who 
would state upon what terms they were trying to arrange, and he would then 
leave it ig their lordships to say whether those terms were such as met their 
approval. 

r. BURKE said the position of affairs was this. Here was a gas company 
already existing, but they had no parliamentary powers. By the present 
bill they sought to obtain them, and the corporation of Wisbeach imagined 
that those powers would be adverse to their interests. They were willing 
to sell their works to the corporation, and he understood that they were 
willing to accept their lordships as arbitrators of the terms upon which it 
should be done. 

Serjeant Cross said he was quite willing to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN said whatever arrangements were come to between the 
parties, the committee were not willing to accept the responsibility of arbi- 
trating the matter. 

Mr. Burke thought there would be no difficulty in selecting an arbitrator 
if their lordships would settle the principle upon which he was to proceed. 
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the usual manner, in the event of the bill being withdrawn; or, should it be 
passed, the costs to form an element in the award. The corporation were 
willing to accept those terms, and the only difference between the parties 
was as to the costs. 

Serjeant Cross said those costs amounted to £400, and the promoters were 
willing to accept one-half of that sum in settlement of the matter. 

Mr. Pacer said the other side had been put to considerable expense in 
coming here, which might have been saved had the offer been made to the 
corporation in the first instance; but they were willing to pay their own 
costs and £200 of the amount expended by the promoters. 

After some conversation this course was adopted, and an adjournment took 
place for the purpose of carrying the arrangement into effect, which having 
been completed, the bill was withdrawn. 


CITY OF LONDON GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 
The report of the proceedings of the Lords Committee on this Bill will be 
published in a later edition as soon as they have terminated. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY. 
Fripay, Marcu 18. 
The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Supply of Gas to the 











closed doors until nearly three. 

The committee consists of Mr. Byng (chairman), Mr. Adams, Mr. Ayrton, 
Mr. Barrow, Alderman Cubitt, Sir William Dunbar, Sir William Hayter, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. John Locke, Mr. Thomas Mills, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. F. W. 
Russell, Sir John Shelley, Mr. Abel Smith, and Mr. Whitbread. 

The first witness called was— 

Mr. Samuel Hughes, who was examined by Sir Joun SHELLEY. 

Iam a civil engineer, and reside in Park Street, Westminster. During 
the last ten years I have devoted much time and attention to the subject of 
gas-works. I have paid a great deal of attention to the financial working 
/of gas companies, and have investigated their accounts with reference to 
| their dividends, and with reference to parochial rating. I have been prac- 
| tically engaged in rating gas companies, and for that purpose have had to 

investigate their accounts extensively. I have been employed by corpora- 
|, tions for this purpose. My attention has also been directed to the supply 
‘| of gas throughout the metropolis generally; more especially, perhaps, in the 
| parish in which I reside, St. Margaret's, Westminster; but I have attended 
|| to the matter in other parishes. I am a member of the vestry of St. Mar- 
garet’s, and of the Board of Works for the Westminster district. As a 
vestryman I have had my attention called to the public lighting. I know 
| that about the middle of 1857 an arrangement was come to by the gas 
|| companies to divide the metropolis amongst them, the result of which was 
|, to create a monopoly of ps I certainly object to that arrangement, 
|| because it removes entirely all the benefits which the parishes derived from 
|, competition. Competition undoubtedly produced lower prices for gas; and 
| jin many districts the contracts for the public lights were more beneficial 
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Metropolis resumed their sittings this day at twelve o'clock, and sat with | 


| established, offered to light all the lamps for a period of twenty-five years at | 
70s. a lamp; but the parish declined that offer, and the price they now pay | 


Mr. PaGer said the offer which had been made was that the works should | 
be disposed of on such terms as might be determined by arbitration in | 


| of the Metropolis Local Management Act. Thevestry have no power to waive | 








made of a mutually satisfactory character. The corporation feeling that it | 


| and that it involved the question of price. 


| 


| paid 73s. 6d. each, being an increase of half a guinea per lamp, and amount- 


than those we have at present. Generally speaking, there can be no doubt 
that competition is very beneficial to the public. 

Mr. Jackson interposed a remark to the effect that he understood the 
evidence was to be directed more particularly to the illuminating power, 
He wished the attention of the committee to be confined to that. 

Mr: Locke: Yes; but do you not see that that involves the question of 
price? It appears to me, therefore, that the question of Sir John is in order. 

Mr. RussELL: But you have not begun the question of price yet. 

Sir Jonn SHEtteEy: I shall come to that next. I wish to show by this 
witness that in consequence of the districting the price of has been 
raised in the metropolis, whereas it ought to have been lower. (To witness :) 
Can you state the effect of this combination amongst these gas companies 
—what is your experience in Westminster? 

Witness: I will state the result which we experienced in Westminster 
immediately after the districting. Our contracts for the public lights 
expired at Christmas, 1858, and we then desired to make new contracts 
with the gas companies. We had three companies which tendered for our 
—_ lighting at that time. The Equitable Company was one of those. 

hey previously lighted our lamps at £3. 17s. 6d., but their new tender 
was £4. 2s. 6d. The Chartered Company tendered for another part of the 
district which had been lighted by several companies, the average price of 
all having been £3. 18s. 3d. before the districting. The Chartered Com- 
pany now asked £4. 14s. for the common gas which we had been previously 
ighted with, and £4. 7s. 6d. for cannel gas. 

Mr. Jackson: Do you mean to say they asked less for cannel gas? 

Witness: Yes; they tendered at less.per lamp for cannel gas than common 
gas,and the board had no alternative but toaccept that tender, as there was no 
competition. In every case the prices were raised, and the increased charge 
to our parish was £360 per year. I have acted as secretary to the delegates, 
and am now called their engineer. Iam prepared to put before the com- 
mittee evidence showing an increase of prices in other parishes. 

Mr. Russetu desired that the witness's attention should be confined to 
the quality of the gas. 

Sir Jonn SHELLEY said the questions of quality and price were so inter- 
mixed, that the two could not be divided. 

Mr. Russewt said the understanding was, that ‘the evidence should spe- 
cially refer to quality. 

Mr. Locks said that that was the honourable member’s own proposition, 


Examination resumed: In St. James's, Westminster, the Western Gas 
Company formerly supplied 586 lamps, at 63s. each; but, by a new contract 
made with that company on the 29th of September, 1858, they are to be 





ing in the whole to about £300 a year additional. In Chelsea parish 
the London Company formerly supplied 173 lamps in Hans Town, at| 
£3. 10s. per lamp; but, by a new contract made in October, 1857, the com- | 
pany is paid 20s. more per lamp, making a difference of £173 in that. parish. | 
In the parish of Marylebone, the Equitable Company formerly supplied 267 | 
lamps in Oxford Street, at 60s. each. Under a new contract made since the | 
districting, the vestry is compelled to pay £3. 10s. for each lamp, being an 
increase of 10s. In the Holborn district, the London Company, when first | 


is 95s. each. I have here a number of particulars as to the irregularity in | 
the charges. For instance—in St. Giles’s the parish pay as much as £5 a lamp, | 
with a stipulation that no other pipes are to be laid down by any other | 
company. In Clerkenwell there are 270 lamps lighted by the Chartered Com- | 
pany at 77s. 6d.; but the company have intimated that they intend to raise the | 
price to 90s., because the vestry charges them so exorbitantly for laying down | 
the pavements after the pipes have been repaired. In Lewisham the Phenix | 
Company lighted 80 lamps, at 82s.each; they now demand 95s.,and refuse to | 
enter into any contract which shall fot operate as a waiver of the 95th section | 


that right, and the consequence is, they have had to light the district with oil. | 
It isso lighted at the present time. In St. Olave’s 495 lamps were formerly 
lighted by the Surrey Consumers’ Company at 80s., but they have now 
raised the price to 95s. In Bermondsey the present contract with the 
Surrey Consumers’ Company expires in 1861 or 1862,and the price charged 
is £4 per lamp. Previous to the passing of the Surrey Consumers’ Act, the 
parish used to pay £5 each to the Phoenix and South Metropolitan Com- 
panies for that which they now pay £4, thus showing the effects of compe- 
tition. In Lambeth the districting arrangements practically took place in | 
1854, and the new contracts were made in 1856, when 5s. additional was 
charged on 573 lamps and 2s. 6d. on 1062 by the Phcenix Company, and ds. 
on 44 lamps supplied by the,Crystal Palace District Company. 
Sir Joun Suettey: The result of that which you have stated is, that 
there has been a general rise of price since the districting was carried out? ' 
Witness: There has in respect of the public lighting. | 
Sir Joun Sueitey: In your opinion, should any alteration have taken 
place, either one way or the other? 
Witness: I conceive that the companies were decidedly benefited by || 
having districts assigned to them, and therefore the price should un- | 
doubtedly have gone down after it took place. | 
Mr. Jackson: Is the same price charged to the public as was charged 
| 
| 








before? 

Witness: 1 know of no increase to the public. | 

Mr. Locke: With regard to that company which you have spoken of, | | 
the Surrey Consumers’ Company, are you not aware that they were esta- 
blished for the purpose of supplying gas at 4s. ? 

Witness: Yes. | 

Mr. Locke: Are you aware what they charge now? 

Witness: I believe they charge 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Locke: Then you correct your evidence as to that when you say that | | 
you are not aware that any of these companies are charging more to the || 
public than they formerly did? | 

Witness: 1 will explain that my answer applied to the more recent dis-| | 
tricting which took place in the middle of 1857. I believe, with respect to | 
the districting on the south side of the Thames, which took place a year or | | 
two before that, the prices have been raised. | 

Sir W. Hayter: Have you any grounds for that belief ? 

Witness: Yes; I know that where they were charging 4s., they now 
charge 4s. 6d. I know it from the clerks of the boards. 

Sir Joun Suettey: Then, with regard to the public lighting, you state 
that since the districting the price has been in all cases raised; and you say 
that, with regard to one district on the south of the Thames, it appears that 
the price of the private consumers has been raised also? . 

Witness: I do not say that the price has been invariably raised in every 
district, but in a great many where new contracts have been entered into. 
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Sir Joun SHELLEY: Where new contracts have been entered into, in 
every case there has been? ' ; ‘ 

Witness : I do not know that it has been so in every instance; it has in 
those I have mentioned. ; El 

Sir Jonn SHELEEY: With reference to the illuminating power, have you 


made any experiments? 

Witness: Yes; I have made ~ so with the gas of the Chartered 
Company, and several others, and I have here the results. When I made 
the experiment with the Chartered Company’s gas, it was nearly equal to 
14 sperm candles. > i 

Sir Joun Suettey: Before you go into this, are experiments upon the 
pon power of gas invariably or generally made with sperm 
candles é 

Witness: I should say, in nine cases out of ten, or perhaps 99 out of a 100, 
the sperm candle is the standard. ' 

Mr. Jackson: In the metropolis or in the country ? 

Witness: 1 think in both. 

Mr. Jackson: Can you speak from your own knowledge to the fact that 
in the anne ony the standard is sperm, and not wax? 

Witness: Yes, 1 can speak from my own knowledge that it is generally 
sperm, and not wax. 

Mr. Jackson: Can you mention any company, to whose apparatus you 
have had access, that have tested by sperm, and not by wax? 

Witness: No, I do not speak of any apparatus of a wep of to which I 
have had access; but I speak of testing by parishes and districts by their 
officers and persons who are regularly employed to test the gas. I speak of 
the gas as tested in St. George’s, Hanover Square, by their officer, and in 
Westminster by our surveyor. The standard in both those cases is the 
sperm candle. 

Mr. Jackson: But I am speaking of the companies? 

Witness: I do not profess to say what the companies do. I can speak to 
the practice of Parliament with reference to the standard they enact, and I 
know that the number of cases in which the sperm candle is adopted far 
outweighs those in which the wax is employed. 

Mr. Jackson: With regard to the metropolitan district ? 

Witness: No—with respect to companies generally. 

Mr. Jackson: But we are speaking now in respect to the metropolis? 

Witness: There have been so few metropolitan gas bills passed of late 
years that they form no criterion. You may reckon them by ones and 
twos. 

Mr. Jackson: Is it not a fact that in all the recent metropolitan gas 
Acts the wax candle has been adopted as the test, and not the sperm? 

Witness: No, sir; in the Wandsworth Gas Act, passed in 1857, the 
standard is sperm. 

Mr. Jackson: What others? 

—_ : There has been scarcely any other metropolitan gas Act since 
1856. 

Mr. Jackson: The Crystal Palace District Company? 

Witness: The Crystal Palace Company is sperm. 

Mr. Jackson: You speak of those two only? 

Witness: Yes, because there has been no recent legislation for the 
metropolis. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: You say, then, that recent legislation has been very 


| scarce, but of the two Acts passed both are sperm, and not wax? 


Witness: Yes. 

Sir W. Hayter: Do you conceive Woolwich to be in the metropolis? 

Witness: It is in the metropolitan area. 

Sir W. HayTErR ene document to witness): Look at that Act, see 
when it was passed, and what is the test of illuminating power? 

Witness: This is the Victoria Gas Act, 1857, and the standard here is 
twelve wax candles.’ 

Sir Joun SuHettey: I understand you to say that in St. George’s, Han- 


|| over Square, the test made by the officer of the parish is or was upon sperm, 
|| and not wax. 


Witness: Upon sperm. I was present with Dr. Aldis in making his experi- 
ments upon the illuminating power, and know that it was with sperm. Dr. 
Aldis is the officer of health for that district. Dr. Drewett tries the gas also 
for St. George’s, but I am not aware what standard he uses. I also know 
that the gas is tried in the Westminster district by Mr. Arntz, and that he 
uses the sperm candle. I believe the sperm is the best standard upon which 
to work. I may mention that I have seen a report of Dr. Odling as to ex- 
periments made on the gas at the south side of t the river, and I know that 
his standard is sperm. : 

Mr. Jackson: Can you give the committee the difference between the 
illuminating power of the two? 

Witness: I believe that twelve wax candles is equal to rather more than 


|| ten sperm—more correctly, I believe that twelve wax candles is equal to 
|} 10°2 sperm. 


Sir Jon SHELLEY: Can you explain to the committee the advantage of 
the sperm over the wax? 

Witness: The sperm burns more regularly; itis more uniform in its com- 
position; it does not form so irregular an edge around the cup of melted 


|| matter, and is more perfect than the wax. 


Mr. WuirsreapD: Practically, supposing the standard were either placed 
at 10°2 sperm or 12 wax, would the testing chemist be enabled by one 
standard or the other to tell whether the gas was of proper quality? 

Witness : He would not be able to form so good a judgment with the wax 
as With the sperm, because the wax is not so perfect as the sperm, from the 
facts I have mentioned. 


Sir Jonn SHELLEY: Have you examined the gas Acts which have been 
passed from 1856 to the present time? 

Witness: b es, I have; and I have done so in order to ascertain the standard 
of illuminating power fixedinthem. In 1856,in the Bath Act, the standard 
was 10 sperm; Boston, 12; Cheltenham, 10; Coventry, 12; Gainsborough, 
10; Heywood, 10; Lancaster, 10; Wandsworth, 12; West Ham, 12; Knot- 
10; Wakefield, 12; &c., &c. In that year there were fifteen Acts 
passed, of which six had the standard of 12 sperm, and nine of 10 sperm 
candles. In the following year, 1857, there were also fifteen Acts, of which 
ten had the standard of 12 sperm, and five of 10 sperm candles. In 1858 
there were thirteen Acts, of which seven had the standard fixed at 12 
sperm, and four at 10; one Act (the Chester) requires 15, and another (the 

orwich) only 11. : : 

Mr. Jackson: I can explain that. In Chester they use some cannel coal, 
but in Norwich they cannot get it. Be kind enough to state how many 
Acts passed in 1857 and 1858 which gave the power to test by wax. 

Witness: I am not sure that I can answer that question. 


Mr. Jackson: Answer this question: Supposing a ton of coal, costing 





15s., yields 9000 feet of gas — to 12 sperm candles, what is the difference 
to the company to produce the same by wax instead of sperm? 








Witness: I do not think you give me data enough. I must know 
not only the cost of the raw material, but what the residual products 
realize, as the price is reduced very much - 3 what they sell for. 

Mr. Jackson: You will be able to know how much gas is produced by a 
ton of coal tested by 12 sperm candles instead of wax. I want to get at 
> difference of cost to the company supplying gas tested by sperm instead 
of wax. 

Witness : I should estimate it at 6d. per 1000. The estimate I made in my 
own mind for the purpose of this comparison was, that the cost to the com- 
pany of making the gas would be 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and I add a fifth to 
that for the proportion between ten and twelve; the fifth of 2s. 6d. is what 
Isay. The difference to the consumer is a great deal more; it is the fifth of 
4s. 6d.; so that if 4s. 6d. is the price of gas of 10 sperm candles, we have to 
pay 5s. 5d. for 12-candle gas. 

Sir Jonny SHELLEY: How many of those Acts have been obtained since 
1856 in the metropolis? 

Witness: Four; the Crystal Palace District, the Victoria, the Wandsworth, 
and the West Ham. 

Mr. RussELL: Are any of those companies whose Acts you have just 
mentioned amongst those which have districted? I want the witness to 
tell us of which the complaints have been made. 

Witness: I think the Wandsworth have districted, but I am not quite 
positive; and I think the Crystal Palace Company have partly districted 
with the Phenix. I produce a map, which represents the parliamentary 
districts of the various companies. e names of the companies are written 
upon the places they had power to supply. [Witness handed up map, and 
entered into some explanations respecting it.] The supplementary map to 
this shows the arrangements which the companies have made amongst them- 
selves, so far as I have been able to ascertain. : 

Mr. WuirsreAD: What is the maximum price fixed in the Act in each 
case of the companies where the standard is 12 sperm candles? 

Witness: At Boston the maximum price is 5s. 6d.; Coventry, 4s. 6d.; 
Wandsworth, 6s.; West Ham, 5s. 6d.; Worksop, 6s.; Wakefield, 4s.; Sun- 
derland, 4s.; South Shields, 4s, 6d.; Bury (Lancashire), 5s.; Chepstow, 5s.; 
Stratford-on-Avon, 5s. 6d.; Victoria, 6s.; Shrewsbury, 6s. in the borough, 
and 7s. out; Gloucester, 6s. 6d.; Willenhall, 6s.; Glasgow, 5s.; Chester, 
(where the standard is 15 candles), 4s. 6d.; Northampton, 5s.; Norwich, 
4s. 6d.; Nottingham, 3s. 104d. to 3s. 1}d.; Maidstone, 6s.; Brentford, 6s.; 
Newton, 6s. 

Mr. Wu1rsreAD: So the result is that there are one at 3s. 6d., two at 4s., 
four at 4s. 6d., three at 5s., four at 5s. 6d., eight at 6s., and one at 7s.? 

Witness: That is probably correct, except that at Nottingham it goes 
down to 3s. 14d, 

Mr. Wuirsreap: Can you now give us the price of coal at these places? 

Witness : No, I cannot. 

Mr. Jackson: Nottingham is Peay wer well situated for coal. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: I shall ask for further evidence upon this subject. 

Mr. Jackson: The question of the price of coal is material in this in- 
uiry, because the difference between a ton of coal in Nottingham and 
ondon is 7s. 3d. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: But the products vary in the same proportion. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: Give me the actual price charged for gas by those com- 

panies where the standard is 10 sperm? 

Witness: The first is Bath, 4s. 6d.; Cheltenham, 5s. and 5s. 6d.; Gains- 
borough, 5s. 6d.; Heywood, 6s. 6d.; Lancaster, 4s. to 5s. 6d.; Gloucester, 
5s. 6d.; Weymouth, 6s.; Knottingley and Ferrybridge, 7s.; Burslem and 
Tunstall, 5s.; Stockton, 5s., and 6s. out of the borough; Glasgow (city and 
suburban), 5s.; Cork, 6s.; Kingston, 5s.; Penistone, Thurlston, and Ox- 
spring, 6s.; Birmingham and Staffordshire, 4s.; Staffordshire Potteries, 5s. ; 
Stoke Fenton and Longton, 5s.; Waterford, 6s., with discounts. 

By Sir W. Hayter: Those are the prices in the Acts. 

Mr. WuiTsrREAD: That is, one at 4s., one at 4s. 6d., six at 5s., four at 
5s. 6d., four at 6s., and one at 7s. 

Mr. Alderman Cunirr: Those are the prices which they are empowered 
to charge under the Acts, but what they do charge you do not know? 

Witness : I do not know; these are the maximum prices in the Acts. 


Mr. Jackson: There is a difference in the price of coal between Notting- 
ham and London of 8s. 3d.; what amount will that throw upon each 
1000 feet? what extra cost? 

Witness : I really cannot tell by merely knowing the price of coal. I 
know at Nottingham they have to send their coke to Birmingham—a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. 

Mr. Jackson: I am speaking of Northampton. 

The CHarrRMAN: You said Nottingham. 

Mr. Jackson: I meant Northampton; the price there is ds., and the 
difference in price between there and London is 8s. 3d. That would be 
about 11d. per 1000 feet? 

Witness : Assuming the productsto be the same, undoubtedly that. would 
follow; but I am not sure that they do not sell coke to more advantage 
in Northampton than in London. Doubtless, if the residual products re- 
mained the same there would be that difference, but I have generally found 
that where the price of coal is higher, the residual products are higher; there- 
fore the balance remains the same. It does not follow that because the 
price of coal is low the price of gas will be low, because there they might 
get nothing for their products. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: I understand a to say that, in making any calcu- 
lation in reference to the price of coal and gas, you must take into conside- 
ration at the same time, looking at the original price of coal, that which 
the residual products will produce, and then you base your calculations? 


Witness: Yes. I find by analyzing the accounts of the London com- 
panies that they realize by their products 50 per cent. of the price of coal; 
that is to say, the residual products reduce the cost of coal to one-half 
only. In many other towns they do not realize one-half. It practically 
comes to this, that the raw material in London costs about 8s. per ton. In 
other towns I find it costs 5s., which makes a difference of 3s., and that will 
only give 3d. per 1000 feet, taking the most favourable circumstances; 80 
that the raw material costs 5s. in the country, as against 8s. in London, 
which is not in the ratio of 10 and 15. 

Mr. Jackson: Taking your rule, the Northampton Company would be 
om. 3d. for what the companies here get 4s? . 

Mr. RussELu: According to the calculation you have given us on the fair 
valuation of the coke in London, it would make a difference in the cost of 
gas of 3d. per 1000 feet cheaper in London than in the country at the same 
price charged; that is, supposing 5s. 8d. is charged in Northampton, from 
the greater value of the coke in London, the gas could be produced here at 
what price? ; 

Witness : 1 do not wish to put it in that way. 

Mr. RussELL: But I want you to answer it in that way. You have 
assumed the price in Northampton to be 5s. 3d.? 
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Witness: No, I have not. 
Sir Jous Sueiier: No, he did not. 
Mr. Russeu: I am mistaken; I thought he said so. 
Sir Jouw Suetiey: You were taking the question simply on the price of 
coke. Tell us what the other residual products are. 
Witness: Tar, ammoniacal liquor, and breeze. 
Sir Jonn Suetiey: Then the price at which gas can be produced depends 
not only upon the price of coal, but upon the price which coke, ammoniacal 
liquor, ze, and gas tar will produce? 
Witness : It does. 

Sir Joun SHetuer: Do you believe that in London they are generally 
50 per cent. higher than in provincial towns? 
itness: No; what I said was this, that the residual products from an 
average of all the London companies realize 50 per cent. of the price of coal; 
that they get half of what they expend in coal in residual ucts. 


Sir Joun SHELLEY: Have you had any communication with any of the 
public authorities in provincial towns as to the price charged to the an 
as distinguished from the maximum fixed by the Acts of Parliament 


Witness: Yes, have. I find that in Preston the price of gas is 4s. 93d. 
with very heavy discounts—discounts of 10 per cent. and upwards for cash. 
The price would be to small consumers 52 pence, or 4s. 4d., per 1000. 

Sir Joun SHetiey: What is the illuminating power there? 

Witness: Preston is hardly a fair case, because they use a portion of 
cannel coal. The illuminating power there is that given in the answer to 
Mr. Brotherton’s return in 1857. I have extracted from that return the 
case of all towns where Newcastle coal is used. I find there are twenty- 
one companies use Newcastle coal, and the illuminating power is averaged 
by themselves. I find in the town of Beccles they return their gas at 13 
candles; Brentford, 114; Brighton, 13}; Brighton and Hove, 133; Bury 
St. Edmunds, 14; Cambridge, upwards of 12; Devonport, 14; Hastings, 12; 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 13; Chartered (London), 12; Great Central, 13°46; 
Imperial, 10°2, and they observe that their illuminating power is never 
under that; Phoenix, 12}; Ratcliffe, 18°7; South Metropolitan, 14°2; 
Plymouth, 12; Portsea Island, 12; Rochester, 12}; Dublin, 14; Northampton, 
14; Sunderland, 11 to 13. The average of the whole of these twenty-one 
companies is 12°8. 

Sir Jonn Suey: In that extract which you have taken from Mr. 
Brotherton’s return, is there any illuminating power under 12 sperm? 

Witness: Yes; there is 114 one, 114 another, and another 10‘2—that is 
the Imperial; but there is no doubt that the Imperial is more than that, for 
they - it is never under. 

Sir W. Hayter: Have you got the Commercial? 

Witness: The Commercial made no return. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Are there any others? 

Witness: No; these are all that are returned. 

Sir Joun SHetiey: Then I understand you, only two in that return are 
under the illuminating power of 12 sperm, and one of them is the Imperial, 
which state they are never less than 10°2? 

Witness: Yes. 
Sir W. Hayter: What is that return? 
Sir Jonn SHEwtey: It is a return moved for by Mr. Brotherton in 1856, 
and published in 1857. It is now out of print, and cannot be obtained in 
the Parliamentary Paper Office. If we want it, we had better order it to be 
reprinted. 

fr. Alderman Cusirr: Were these returns made as tested by sperm? 
Witness: Yes, that was the return required. 
Sir Joun Suet: Here it is—“ A return of all gas-works established 
under Acts of Parliament in England and Wales, and where situated, stating, 
in columns, the maximum charge for 1000 feet of gas, &c., the material used, 
the average number of cubic feet of gas produced from a ton of coal, and 
the illuminating power of gas as compared with sperm candles.” It isa 
return to the House of Commons, No. 138, March 18, 1857, moved for by 
Mr. Brotherton. (To witness:) I understand you to say that you have 
made experiments in your own parish of the quality of the gas supplied— 
upon the illuminating power? 

Witness: Yes, I have. 

Sir Jonn Suettey: Perhaps you will be good enough to state the result? 

Witness: My experiments were made in December last year, and the 
result of the experiments on three separate days (several experiments on 
each day) was 13°79 candles. 

Mr. Ave. Smita: What company? 

Witness: The Chartered. The experiments were made with sperm 
candles. There were a number of experiments made on three separate 
days by myself upon the gas supplied by the company. Those experiments 
have been continued by thesurveyor of the Westminster board, Mr. Arntz, 
from that time, and he is prepared to speak upon them. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: I propose to call him. 

By Mr. Asev Smrrn: I exclude the light. A true result can only be 
obtained when the room is darkened. I was careful to darken the room 
and the ceiling. 

Sir Joun SHetiey: Are you aware of any other experiments which have 
been made in the metropolis or elsewhere? 

Witness: They are made by Dr. Letheby in the City of London. Dr. 
peared 1 believe, is appointed to test the gas by the corporation of 

ondon. 

Mr. Jackson: It is a matter of public notoriety. 

Mr. Alderman Cusrrr: Does he use the sperm candle as a test ? 

Witness: No, 1 think in the City of London he uses the wax, because it 
is mentioned in the Act. 

Mr. Wurrsreap: I should like to ask about that return quoted from just 
now; how many companies made that return? 

Sir Jounx SHettey: We must take the return as we find it. 

Witness : 1 think there are 87. 

Mr. WuiTsreAD: Does that represent anything like the number of 
companies which are under Acts of Parliament? 

ttness : I cannot tell; I do not know how many there are. 

Mr. Wurrsreap: Do you think it is half? 

Witness: 1 think perhaps it represents the principal towns; I think the 
others who have’not made returns are chiefly in small towns. 

Mr. Russeiu: Do you know the standard of the Chartered? 

Witness: There is no standard. 

Sir Joun SHetiey: Are you aware of your own knowledge that the 
Officers of the various vestries and district Conte in the metropolis have 
made 7 rceome upon the publie lights to ascertain the illuminating 
power 

Witness: There have been experiments made from time to time, but I am 
not aware of any series of experiments carried on except those I have men- 


\tioned. I am the honorary secretary to the delegates appointed by the 


parishes. 








Sir Jomx Sueritxy: Am I correct in believing that the have 
agreed to a maximum price of 4s. 6d. per 1000, and that the illuminating 
power shall be fixed at 12 sperm candles; is that so? 

Witness: That is so, and that was agreed to after considerable difficulty 
I know, because I was present at several meetings. 

Mr. WuiTsREAD: What are the delegates—I want to know who they 
re nt? 

ir Joun Suettey: I will ask him. State to the committee how they 
were appointed ? 

Witness: They were appointed by the vestries and district boards 
throughout the metropolis. 

Mr. Wuirsreap: Upon what notice? 

Witness : First of: all by invitation from the Marylebone district board, 
who addressed all the boards and requested them to send delegates, and 
that was responded to by twenty-three out of thirty-six 

Mr. Wuirsreap: Was that advertised in the _ papers? 

Witness : I think not. There were letters addressed to each clerk of a 
district board and vestry, inviting them to send delegates. 

Sir Jonn SHELLEY: The fact is, there were a certain number of = 
men appointed to look into this matter by the vestries and district ds, 
and you have undertaken the office of honorary secretary to them? 

Witness: Yes. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: In that position * can state that, having been pre- 
sent at those meetings, you now consider that that body of delegates fairly 
represents the public opinion of the vestries and district boards in the 
metropolis? 

Witness : I think they represent it almost entirely, if I may except one 





one or two districts or parishes on the south side of London; but on the 
north side entirely. 

Sir Joun SHevtey: AmI right in believing that those delegates have 
come to a decision that 4s. 6d. would be only a fair price as between the 
companies and themselves, the illuminating power being 12 sperm candles? 


Witness : They came to that decision after a very close division on the 
subject. There was a large party there who were strenuous and earnest on 
the point of obtaining a maximum price of 4s., but after a division they, by 
way of being liberal to the gas companies, and to allow them a considerable 
margin, agreed to 4s. 6d., on the distinct understanding that the quality was 
to be 12 sperm candles, otherwise the price becomes 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Jackson: While on the subject of 4s. 6d., let me ask whether they 
have considered, if the price should be 4s., whether it should be wax or 
sperm? 

Sir Joun SHetitey: They have even come to a determination after a con- 
test. One large party stood out for 4s., and the other for 4s. 6d., and after 
the contest they agreed to 4s. 6d. I presume that was come to on the same 
fair price for the production of gas? 

Witness: Yes; and it was with a distinct knowledge of what the gas 
legislation of the last few years has been. 

Mr. Locke: When you arrived at that decision there was one delegate 
from the south side, Mr. Kintrea, who did not agree to it? 

Witness : There were two distinct divisions as to price; one in Maryle- 
bone, and the other in a room of the House of Commons. In the room in 
the House of Commons there was a gentleman present from Camberwell, 
Mr. Kintrea, upon our arriving at the decision of 4s. 6d. I do not remember 
his withdrawing from the room on the last occasion; I know he expressed 
great dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Locke: But last year? 

Witness : Oh, I think that was on the question of a different price to the 
outlying districts. ‘They have been always dissatisfied with 4s. 6d., and 
have insisted upon 4s., and there was only a majority of one for 4s. 6d. 

_Sir Joun SHettey: And that question of price and illuminating power 
was arrived at upon data upon which your own opinion has been formed as 
to the price at which gas can be produced? 

Witness : It was. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Give the data upon which you arrived at that. 

Witness : It is very difficult to give that in one answer, without going 
into great details. It was arrived at from a general knowledge of the gas 
supply in the metropolis, and the price at which it is manufactured. 

Sir JoHN SHELLEY: Will you state what the price ought to be, supposing 
the illuminating power was 12 wax instead of 12 sperm? 

Witness : 1 do not clearly see whether it would be a reduction of one- 
fifth or one-sixth at this moment; I think one-sixth. It would be 3s. 9d.,I 
fancy; but I should rather put it in another way. Supposing the price was 
4s. 6d. for 12-candle gas, then, if the consumer for the same price only gets 
10-candle gas, he pays 11d. per 1000 more. 

Mr. WurrsreaD: Do you think that if the standard were fixed at 12 wax 
candles the price at which gas is supplied in the metropolis should be 3s. 9d. 
the maximum? 


data as you have given in reference to the illuminating power, as forming a 





Witness : 1 think so. If they choose to put it at 12 wax candles, I should 
not object; but even then it is a very bad standard, and very retrograde 
legislation. | 

Mr. Wurrsreap: You think the price should then be 3s. 9d. for 12 wax? | 

Witness: Not more than that. I would very much rather they had 
4s. 6d. for 12 sperm. : 

Mr. Wurrsreap: What I want to know is, yes or no, whether you think 
the price should be 3s. 9d. at that? 

Witness: As a mere comparison of illuminating power I do. _ 

Sir Joun SuEttey: But, with regard to that, you would object to that 
standard, as you consider it would be retrograde legislation. Is that be- 
cause recent gas Acts have put sperm instead of wax? : : : 

Witness: Quite so. They are the old Acts in the metropolis which fix it 
at 12 wax. 

Mr. Russetu: Has not there been in the last six years before the dis- 
tricting considerable competition on the north side of the Thames, in the 
north-west portions of London? 

Witness: I think there has been. 3 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: I have not done yet. (To witness:) Do you object 
to this districting per se, or to the districting unaccompanied by guarantees? 

Witness: I should not object to the districting, provided that proper pre- 
caution was taken to lay out the districts in a judicious manner; but I 
object to the present districting without any guarantees. ; 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Can you state whether any of these companies have 
come for parliamentary powers since this districting? : 

Witness: There is anew company before Parliament this year for the 
borough of Marylebone. I have seen their bill. The maximum price they 
apply for 1 fixed in the bill at 4s. 6d., and the illuminating power is 12 

candles. , 

Sir Joun SHetiey: That is what I understand the delegates are asking 

for of this committee? 
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Mr. Jackson: Could you give the committee a return of the quality of 
the gas supplied by the various companies in the metropolis, specifying 
those which are 12 sperm candles, and those that are below? 

Witness : 1 could not, without making a series of experiments. 

Mr. Jackson: Could you make those experiments, and next time, or the 

time after, bring the results with you and show us what they are? 
Witness : I could not do it on my own responsibility; it would involve 
mse. 
Joun SHELLEY: Have you any opinion as to what is the illuminating 
| power which the gas companies of London are supplying? 

Witness : 1 believe at this moment it is 13 or 14 sperm candles. 

Mr. Jackson: If this is the quality of the gas supplied, you are not dis- 
satisfied with that quality? 

Witness : Not with the quality supplied during the last winter. 

Sir Jonn SHetiry: But all you fear is that they should fall below the 











average now supplied? 

Witness: Yes; and this is confirmed by their own proposition to make 
| the standard 12 wax instead of sperm. 

Sir Jonn SHetitey: Then I understand you would be quite satisfied to 
| rest the case upon the companies supplying gas of not less illuminating 
power than they do now? 

Witness : 1 should if the average could be taken of the last winter. 
| Sir Joun SHELLEY: Then you would be content at 4s. 6d.? 
| Witness : I should. 
| Mr. Warrsreap: But is it not a fact that in the winter months, when 
the temperature is very low, the companies must raise their quality con- 
—— above the parliamentary standard, so as to be sure of not falling 
under it 
| Witness: No; on the contrary, it is less than in the summer. The con- 
_ sumption is much greater in the winter. 


| Fripay, Marcu 25. 
Mr. Hughes recalled, and examined by Sir Joun SHELLEY. 
I wish to correct an answer which I gave on the last occasion, and which 

had reference to the cost at which gas companies could supply 10-candle gas 
‘compared with 12, It occurred to me at the time of giving that answer that 
the difference between the two standards of 12 and 10 sperm candles would 
be one-sixth. I have, since last Friday, found that many practical gas 
|engineers have expressed a direct opinion upon the subject, which, by the 
permission of the committee, I will now quote. In April, 1852, Mr. Croll 
| effered to supply the Great Central Company with gas equal to 12 up to 16 
| sperm candles, each being 140 grains, at the rate of 1d. a candle extra 
on all above 93. Mr. William Innes, engineer of the Phoenix Company, says 
in evidence that the cost per candle of 140 grains sperm of increasing the 
illuminating power of the gas above 12 (which is the standard of the Phenix) 
is 1d. per candle. Mr. Spice, of the Richmond works, says that the additional 
cost of increasing the illuminating power from 9} to 15 or 16 candles would 
be 1d. per candle. 

Sir W. HayTer: We want to know what tke witness says, not what these 
entlemen say. This is a most extraordinary way of producing a document. 
or a witness to quote the evidence of another person, and for us to take -it 

as proved, is a new feature. 
he CHAIRMAN: I understood that you wished to correct a statement. 

Witness : Yes, I wish to make a correction. I estimate the difference 

between the 10 and 12 candles at 1d. per candle, or 2d. for two candles. 

Sir Jonn SHELLEY: Do you know whether Dr. Letheby has given any 

opinion upon that ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Sir Jonn SHevxiey: I shall call him. I think you stated, Mr. Hughes, 


consumers since the districting of 1857. Have you thought over that ? 
Witness: I know of no recent cases in which the price has been directly 
raised, but there are many instances of an indirect increase of charge. For 
example, persons have been charged for meters who were previously supplied 
without meter-rent. I know of my own knowledge of the case of a large 
consumer, the proprietor of a public building, but I have not permission to 
state his name. He will probably be called as a witness. I believe he was 
transferred from the London to the Imperial. Formerly, by the London 
Company, he was not charged for meter-rent, but he is now charged by the 


—— 

ir JoHN SHELLEY: You were asked whether the price had been raised 
for the private consumer, and you said, as I understood, that you were not 
aware of any instance ; but since that you think that you have ascertained 
that there were ? 

Witness : 1 think that is practically an instance, because this consumer 
has to pay more since the districting than he had before. I have heard com- 
| plaints about the metropolis of injury inflicted on consumers by a change from 
| common gas to cannel gas. Throughout the parishes of Kensington and Knights- 
bridge these pe beenmade. The Western Company supplies them. 
The grounds of complaint are these:—I find generally they complain of 
having to burn exclusively gas at 6s. per 1000, They complain also that they 
do not get a proportionate benefit; they ay it is much more expensive than 
the gas they formerly burnt at 4s. 6d. They object to the arrangements of 
the companies giving them no power to change—that they have no alter- 
native but to take this one expensive gas, of which they complain seriously. 
Messrs, Harvey and Nicholls, large drapers in Kensington Road, and Mr. 
Phillips, Knightsbridge, have made such complaints; they can be called if 
necessary. Mr. Cuthbert Curtis, a large draper, of High Street, Kensington, 
and a number of others in the same neighbourhood, have also complained. I 
know the case of Messrs. Harvey and Nicholls personally from a statement 
which they made to me. 

Sir W. Hayrer objected to the witness being examined on statements thus 
made, and said the committee ought to have this information from the par- 
ties themselves. 

_Examination continued: I have examined the accounts of the gas compa- 
nies of the metropolis, especially those for the two years and a half ending 
Christmas, 1857, as they have appeared in the JourNaL or Gas Licutna. 
That journal is considered to be in the interest of the gas companies. The 
document I have in my hand is an extract compiled from the prints of the 
companies’ accounts as they appear regularly in the JourNAL oF Gas 
Ligutinc. The companies to which I am about to allude are the Equi- 
table, the Chartered, the London, the Phenix, the South Metropolitan, the 
City of London, the Commercial, the Surrey Consumers, the Imperial, the 
Western, the Great Central, the Ratcliff, and the Independent. 

Mr. Henry (secretary of the Imperial Company) said: I do not think the 
witness wishes to state what is not a fact, but our accounts have never been 
a in the JovrnaL or Gas LicHTING, and therefore he could not 

ave seen them there. Hs made the same statement the other day in a 





|| Committee of the House of Lords, and it is at variance with the fact. 


The CHarnman: You object that the statement is not accurate ? 








that you knew of no case in which the price of gas had been raised to the | 
year, an increase in the rate to 6s. would produce £500,000 in addition, which 





Mr. Henry: I do. 

Sir W. Hayter objected to the witness being examined upon the docu- 
ment produced. , 

The room was then ordered to be cleared, and the committee remained in | 
consultation for some time. On the doors eng bar 

Sir Joun SHELLEY said he would postpone evidence with reference to | 
the accounts of the company until those accounts were before the committee. | 

Mr. Hughes recalled, and examined by Sir Jounw SHELLEY. 


There is no question that the modern improvements in the process of | 


manufacture enable the gas companies to supply gas cheaper than they did | 


formerly. In 1827 the price of gas in the City of London was lés. per 1000, | | 


and it has been gradually reduced to 4s, I do not think that the reduction 
in the price of coal has much to do with it. The districting arrangements 
would enable them to supply at a cheaper rate, because the leakage is neces- 
sarily much less than before. The companies also save the expense of fre- 

uently breaking up the streets to discover where escapes are taking place. 
the prime cost of the raw material from which the gas is made does affect 
the price of the article; but the actual cost of the coal does not fairly express 
what is the price of the raw material, because it is reduced by the sale of the | 
products. Ihave no tables that I could put in as showing the effect of a sliding | 
scale in the price of gas. I have here a table showing the price actually 
charged by the metropolitan companies, It is cungiiel from general infor- 
mation. Ido not suppose the companies wil! dispute fora moment the un- 
derstood price at which they supply gas in the various districts. The table 
contains in one column a list of the companies, in another the parliamen- 
tary maximum, and inthe third the present prices charged per 1000 teet. 
The Equitable Company have no limitation by Act of Parliament, and the 
price they charge is 4s, 6d. for common, and 6s, for cannel gas, with a meter- 
rent. The Chartered Company have no limitation, and they charge 4s. in 
the City, without meter-rent, and in the out-districts 4s. 6d. for common and 
6s. for cannel gas, with a meter-rent. ThejLondon Company have no limitation, 
and they charge 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. in the rural districts, with meter-rent. 
The Phenix Company have no limitation, and they charge the same price as 
the London. The South Metropolitan have no limitation, and they charge 
4s, 6d. and ds. 6d. in the rural districts, with a meter-rent. The City of 
London Company have no limitation, and they charge 4s. for common gas 
and 6s. for cannel gas, without meter-rent. The Commercial have no limi- 
tation, and they charge 4s., without meter-rent. The Surrey Consumers have 
a@ maximum ; when their dividends are 8 per cent. the price is 4s. 6d., and 
when less than 8 per cent. it is 6s.—they charge 4s. 6d., with a meter-rent. 
The Imperial Company are limited by their Act of Parliament to 6s., 
and they charge 4s. 6d., with a meter-rent. The Western Company 
have no Act of Parliament, and they charge for cannel gas only 6s., 
with a meter-rent. The Great Central are limited to 4s., without a 
meter-rent, and they charge that. The Ratcliff Company are limited 
to 5s. 6d., with meter-rent, and they chargs 4s. 6d. The result 
shown by this table is, that nine out of the thirteen companies have 
no maximum price imposed upon them. Of the four which have a par- 
liamentary maximum, one is at 4s., without a meter-rent; one 6s., with a 
meter-rent ; one 5s., with a meter-rent; and one has a varying rate. Those 
four companies are the Surrey Consumers, the Imperial, the Great Central, 
and the Ratcliff. The prices actually charged are shown in that table, from 
which it appears that three of the companies supply gas at 4s., without meter- 
rent; six at 4s. 6d., with meter-rent; three at 4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. in rural dis- 
tricts, with meter-rent; and one supplies cannel gas only at 6s., with meter- 
rent. I have an account of the gas rentals of the thirteen companies, which 
is derived from the Journat or Gas LIGHTING. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Perhaps, without going into that at the present mo- 
ment, you can answer what profits would the gas companies be enabled to 
make, supposing the price of gas was increased up to 6s. per 1000 feet ? 

Witness : Upon the assumption that their present rental is £1,238,000 a 


would be equivalent to an extra 10 percent. upon their capital, making their 
whole profit more than 16 per cent. per annum. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Can you give the committee any estimate or opinion 
as to the price at which gas should be supplied to the metropolis? Supposing, 





for instance, a new company were about to be established in London, at what 
price would you be disposed to invest a little money ? | 

Witness : I calculate that a price of 4s, 6d. is sufficient to pay fully 10 per | 
cent., that is, supplying gas of the illuminating power of 12 sperm cand I! 
assume that a ton of coals costs 16s, at the works, and that each ton would 
make 9200 feet of gas of that illuminating power. I am speaking of New- | 
castle coal. Other kinds of coal are employed in gas making. There is | 
cannel coal and Ruabon coal, but that is not very much used. 

By the Cuarrman: Cannel coal will make from 10,000 to 11,000, perhaps | 
12,000 feet of gas per ton, and the illuminating power is at least double that | 
of the gas obtained from common coal, | 

By Sir Joun SHELLEY: In assuming a ton of Newcastle coal to produce | 
9200 feet of gas, I am taking a low estimate. The probability is that more | 
gas of that illuminating power would be made, so that the calculation is} 
in favour of the companies. I take the leakage to be one-sixth of the whole | 
quantity of gas made, and I assume that the remaining quantity is sold at 
4s, 6d. per 1000, without meter-rent, and that is a less favourable condition | 
than that upon which the metropolis is now supplied. It is required to find | 
on what condition this would pay 10 per cent. upon the capital. For this! 
purpose I assume £10,000 spent annually in coal, which will produce 12,500) 
tons. This quantity of coal will yield 115,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Deduct 
19,166,667 feet, or one-sixth for leakage, there is left 95,833,333 for sale, pro- | 
ducing, at 4s, 6d. per 1000, £21,562 in round numbers. That will be the} 
gross receipt. From that I have to deduct the manufacture of 115,000,000 | 
feet, at 2s. 6d. per 1000, making 14,375, and leaving a balance of £7187. | 
This will pay 10 per cent. upon a capital of £72,870, which is equal to £338. 
for every £100 of gas rental. The 2s. 6d. per 1000 for manufacture covers 
all the expenses, except the loss by leakage, which I provide for in another | 
form. This estimate is founded upon the average working of the London 
companies. The capital of the companies consists of shares and borrowed 
money. I should not call the interest paid upon debentures a part of 
the working expenses of the company. No doubt it is paid out of 
profits, but it is no part of the cost of gas making. I have a statement here 
showing the — of each of the companies made up to the end of 1857. It 
is taken from the Jounnat or Gas LIGHTING, as I have no means of access 
to the accounts which they furnish to their shareholders. The capital of the 
Equitable is £228,343; the Chartered, £611,500; the London, £636,050; 
the Pheonix, £468,000; the South Metropolitan, £120,000; the City o 
London, £325,475; the Commercial, £326,828; the Surrey Consumers, 
£158,870; the Imperial, £1,200,000; the Western, £205,510; the Great 
Central, £216,000; the Ratcliff, £80,000; and the Independent, £160,000 ; 
making a total of £4,735,576. Then I have an observation to make with re- 
spect to two of these companies—viz., the Ratcliff and the Independent—that 
their capital I have taken from the share-list of the Stock Exchange, which 
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only gives the share and not the borrowed capital. I have a list of the share 
capital of all the companies taken from 
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ettenhall’s list, from which it | genera 





gas su plied to private houses is worse. The complaints have been very || 
Pin St. Martin’s parish, which is supplied by the Equitable Com- |! 


appears that it amounts to £4,124,728, showing that the debenture debts of | pany. The consumers complain of an inefficient supply and a deficient il- || 


e companies are £610,848. 

By Mr. ABEL Smitx: I do not happen to know the average interest paid 
by the companies on their debenture debt. I know the Imperial pay 10 per 
cent. upon their debentures. 

By Sir W. Hayter: I believe they do pay that interest. I know it from 
printed documents, 

By Sir Jonn SHettey: I cannot pretend to account for their doing so. 
From the data supplied by this share list I derive the average dividend of 
the company on all their capital, which is £6. 9s. per cent. f have an ab- 
stract here showing the cost of gas making to six of the companies for the 
half year ending December, 1855. I take these six because their accounts 
have been published in full in the JourNat or Gas LicuTING. 

Mr. WuiTsREAD disputed the propriety of admitting evidence of this kind. 
The committee had ordered the accounts of the gas companies to be furnished 
to them, which would give them all the information they required in a 
detailed form. 

Sir Joun SHELtey: Will you give me your opinion as to the profit to be 
—_ er converting £100 worth of coal into gas? I do notcare where you 
get it from. 

Witness : I have several particulars which rather lead up to that. In the 
first place, I take the gas and meter rental of each of the six companies. 

Mr. WHITBREAD again objected to the witness referring to the accounts of 
the companies. 

Sir Joun SHELLEY: Then I must postpone this till we have seen the 
accounts. Can you give the committee any idea or estimate of the effect 
which a difference of 9d. per ton of coal would have on the price of gas? 

Witness : Ninepence difference in the cost of the raw material would affect 
the price of the gas about 1d. per 1000; but 9d. difference in the price of a 
ton of coals will not affect it at all, because, assuming that difference, the 
residual products are not considered. The only real difference is made by the 
cost of the raw material, after deducting those residual products. I may 
state the proposition in this way: If a ton of Newcastle coal yields 9000 feet 
of gas, it may be roughly estimated that every 9d. difference between them 
affects the price of gas ld.: hence, if the coal be ninepence dearer, and coke 
continues the same price, the gas will cost 1d. more, but if coke rises in value, 
as it probably will, the rise in the price of coal will make no difference what- 
— for if the price of coke advances, the rise of ninepence no longer 
exists. 

By the Cuarnman: The coal, after it is distilled, leaves coke, ammoniacal 
liquor, and tar as residual products. These are generally sold by the gas 
companies, and the sale tends to diminish the cost of the raw material, the 
real cost of which is the difference between what the coal costs and the price 
which these realize. 

By Sir Joun SHELLEY: In order to justify the price of gas of 12 sperm 
candles power being raised to 6s. per 1000, the cost of coal ought to rise to 
28s. per ton. For the eg ee of this calculation I assume the price of 6s. 
for gas, and I take off the profit, 1s. 6d., leaving 4s. 6d. I then deduct other 
expenses entirely exclusive of the raw material, ls. 6d., leaving 3s. Those 
“other expenses ’’ comprise labour, lime for purifying, and all expenses of 
distribution, retorts, and all the general charges, including depreciation of 
works—in fact, everything but the cost of the raw material and the leakage. 
Then, as a ton of coal makes 9200 feet of gas, we have 3s. multiplied by 9°2, 
equal to 28s., which represents the difference between the price of a tonfof 
coal and 24 bushels of coke, which is the quantity I assume to be sold. The 
28s. is derived by multiplying the 3s. which | have referred to by 9°2. 
Hence, in order to justify the price of 6s., each ton of coal would have to 
cost the company 28s. after selling the residual products. Before this differ- 
ence could arise, coal must rise to 36s. per ton, and coke produce no more 
than at present—a case which it is almost impossible to conceive, because 
the effect of the rise in the price of coal would be to produce a corresponding 
rise in the price of coke. 

By the CHArRMAN: For very many years no such price as 28s. per ton for 
coal has been known. My belief is that during the last ten years it has not 
exceeded 16s, 

By Sir Jonn SHELLEY: I have a table here showing the price of coal at 
various periods, ranging from 12s. 3d. to 19s. 9d. per ton, also showing the 
price of coke per chaldron from 6s. to 15s.; and this table is calculated to 
show the effect of a sliding scale upon the price of gas. The basis of it is, 
that when coal is 16s. per ton and coke 10s. 6d. per chaldron, the price of gas 
should be 4s, 6d. per 1000. It shows that every 9d. difference between the 
¢4 of 1 ton of coal and 24 bushels of coke varies the cost of producing gas 

d. per 100 feet. For instance, when the price of coal is 12s, 3d. per ton 
and the coke realizes 6s., the gas should be 4s. 5d.; but when the price of 
coal remains the same and the price of coke rises to 15s. then the gas should 
be 33. 9d. When the price of coalis 16s. and coke 15s. the gas should be 
4s, 2d. When the coke is 13s. 103d. per chaldron, gas should be 4s. 3d.; at 
12s. 9d. it should 4s, 4d.; at lls. 74d. it should be 4s. 5d. ; at 10s. 6d. it 
should be 10s, 6d. ; at 9s. 43d. it should be 4s. 7d.; at 8s. 3d. it should be 
4s. 8d.; at 9s. 14d. it should be 4s. 9d.; and at 6s, it should be 4s. 10d. 

By Mr. WurtpreaD: I often see the selling price of coal marked up at 
the wholesale dealers. I have notseen it marked up at the gas companies. 

By Sir Joun SHELLEY: I have not got the price of coal at the pit’s 
mouth, but the price of the best, Newcastle gas coal in London ranges from 
18s. in 1849 to 22s. in 1854. = 

By Mr. WuirsreaD: I do not know that in 1854 the companies were 
paying a higher = than 22s. I take my information from the printed 
price list in the JournnaL or Gas Licutina. I should be very much sur- 
prised to learn that any company paid 30s. in 1854; and I shoud be still 
more surprised to learn that they paid two guineas. 

By the CHarrman: From 1864 the price gradually descended till in 1857 
the highest price was lds. 6d. per ton. I do not know what it is this year. 

By Sir Jonn SHELLEY: Supposing this committee were to recommend a 
maximum of 4s. 6d, for 12-candle gas, I think it would yield the compa- 
nies a very handsome remunerating price. 

By the CuarrMaN: My impression is that upon the average a ton of coal 
will produce more than 9200 feet of gas. I think it is often as much as 
9500 feet. 

By Sir Joun Suettey: I have collected a great deal of information re- 
specting the public lighting of the metropolis, and I have it here in the 
form of a printed table. It is compiled from information received from sev- 
try clerks, district boards, and aly pe and it contains the price paid in 
every = under the Metropolitan Local Management Act. 

By the CuarnMAN: As a matter of opinion I may say that London has 
been as well lighted during the last winter as it was two or three years ago. 
I ae say that I have heard complaints that it is not so well lighted now 
as then. 








By Mr. Locke: In particular districts I have heard complaints that the 








uminating power. There are also complaints in Knightsbridge and Ken- | 
sington of the change from common to cannel gas. They comp!ain that 
they have no power to change from one to another, that their bills have con- |} 
siderably increased, and that notwithstanding the illuminating power of 
cannel gas is double that of common gas. Five hundred feet of cannel gas | 
gives the same amount of light as 1000 of the common gas; but that 500 ;; 
feet costs 3s., whereas 1000 feet of common gas costs only 4s. 6d., so from || 
that it follows that the cost of 500 feet of cannel gas should be only 2s. 3d. ' 
Upon the complaints of consumers I hardly like to say that the quality is not | 
superior, because it is difficult for them to judge, but wherever it is tried by || 
the photometer it is of double the illuminating power. 

By Mr. Assen Ssrru: All the companies do not supply cannel gas. The 
object of supplying it at all is to give the consumers a choice. When it was |; 
first introduced many persons preferred it, and owing to the competition | 
which then existed, one company after another found it necessary to give a || 
supply. There are parts of the metropolis where the consumers have no |: 
option, and must take it. The invariable price throughout the metropolis is | | 
6s. The price of cannel coal varies from 26s. to 40s., and there may be even | | 
a greater range than that. I do not know that it is a desirable thing, but it |. 
is no disadvantage to the consumer to have two qualities of gas. Cannel | 
gas is frequently diluted with common gas. There is no limit to the supply || 
of cannel coal if you include all descriptions, but there is a great variety in | | 
the quality. In making experiments upon the illuminating power of gas, | | 
unless the light is carefully excluded, correct results cannot be obtained. If} | 
the room is not properly darkened, a higher apparent illuminating power is | | 
the result. That is one error in making experiments. Another is that of 
careless observation—not paying sufficient attention to the position of the 
discs. These experiments require very great care on the part of those who 
make them. I believe at this moment the illuminating power of most of the 
London companies is above 12 sperm candles; and with this quality of gas, 
if the maximum price were fixed at 4s. 6d., it would meet my views as to the | | 
just a of the case. 

Mr. Wuirsreap: And would be perfectly fair to the companies ? 

Witness : I think it would be perfectly fair to the companies. ; 

Mr. Wuitsreap: The present dividends which the companies are paying 
being the proper remuneration for them to have? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: But you say the present price and illuminating power is | 
fair to the public? 

Mr. ABEL Suit: I understood that the companies had agreed to a 4s. 6d.) 
maximum, and that the question in dispute was the illuminating power, | | 
whether it should be 10 or 12 candles. 

Mr. WuiTsreaD: No, subject to certain conditions. | 

Mr. AsEt SmitH: But I do not understand that you mean the quality of | 
the gasshould be proportionably reduced. Because the witness says if 43. 6c. 
is the price paid with the present quality, he should be quite satisfied. Un- 
less, therefore, you reduce the quality of the gas, you have got all that you 
want. 

The Cuarrman: Are you satisfied with the present illuminating power of | 
the gas supplied by the companies ? 

Witness : I believe it is sufficient at present, so far as I know. 

Mr. Abe, SmirH: And you would be satisfied with anything which gua- 
ranteed to the public the same quality as now supplied with 4s. 6d. as a 
maximum ? 











Witness: Yes. " 

By Sir Jonn Suertey: My impression is, that the gas is better than the | 
winter before. | 

The CuarrMan : Supposing the price of coal to rise considerably in a hard |, 
winter or in case of war or any unforeseen circumstance, do not you think , 
it would be fair on the part of the companies to raise their price? Under || 
such circumstances as t have mentioned, what do you, as a man of thej| 
world, think would be fair as between the companies and the consumers ? 

Witness: I should prefer answering that question with reference to an || 
assumed price for coal and coke; then I could say what difference there 
should be. If the price of coal were 18s. or 19s., I assume the residual pro- 
ducts would realize half that sum. Iam not prepared to state exactly what || 
> ae price of residual products is, but I know they yield half the cost 
of coals. 

By Mr. Wurrereap: I do not know of any company having taken a con- 
tract at the price of 7s. 2d. for coke; but I state this as a much more impor- 
tant fact, that from the returns made by all the London companies, the resi- 
dual products at the present time yield half the price of the coals. 

By the Cuarrman: The rise in the price of the raw material to 18s. or 
19s, would increase the cost of producing the gas 2d. per 1000 feet; so that 
whereas it now costs 10d., it would then cost 1s. ‘ 

By Mr. Apex Smit: It is a large question whether all the gas supplied 
during the past winter has been equal to 12 sperm candles; but, limiting the 
reply to my own experiments and those of Mr. Arntz in this district on gas 
supplied by the Chartered Company, I have confidence in saying it has. If 
the cannel gas supplied in the metropolis was made from such coal as costs 
40s. a ton, it would have an illuminating power equal to 36 candles, and no 
company would send it out without diluting it with common gas. ‘I'he coke 
produced from cannel coal is less in quantity and inferior in quality to that 
from Newcastle coal. ° 

By Mr. Wu1rsreapD: The 2s. 6d. which I gave as the expenses of the 
companies includes bad debts and everything but leakage, and the result 
shows that it would enable the companies to pay 10 per cent., on the distinct 
basis that the capital expended did not exceed £355 for each £100 of gas 
rental. [Witness supplied an instance from the accounts o! the Phoenix Com- 
pany of the character of the items of expenditure included in the 2s, 6d., and 
handed in a paper showing the results of the experiments made upon the 
public lights. ] 

By Mr. Russert: I am not actually engaged in the manufacture of gas, 
but I have been a great deal consulted on gas matters. Ido not profess to 
know more upon the subject than any one else who takes pains may do, but 
I think the means I have of forming a judgment are superior to those of 
persons whose knowledge is derived from practical experience in one gas- 
work. I state the result of experience which has spread over a great number 
of years. 

r. RussEtu: According to your idea, practice is of little value, because 
practice must be confined to a single work, however large ; so that a gentle- 
man sitting down in his office or room, and collecting reports, must be much 
better able to inform the committee than a gentleman of the most extensive 

racti¢e ? 
Witness : 1 do not state it quite so broadly as that, but I know many 
cases where men have been engaged all their lives in the strictly practical 
part, and have yet known very little upon the subject. 
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Examination continued: The cost of gas supplied at 4s. 6d., if of the 
quality of 10 sperm candles, is 5:4d. per candle; but the cost per candle up 
|to 10-candles power does not afford the means of telling the cost | awd candle 
||from 10 upwards. All the instances I have given refer to the standard of 10 





||to 12 candles, and to raise that to 16 candles would cost 1d. per candle. It | 


||does not follow, however, that the cost up to 10 candles would only be 1d. 
'per candle. 

‘| By Mr. Wutrereap: If you diminish the illuminating quality from 12 
candles to 10, the gas would cost the company 2d. less. The difference to 
|the consumer who is charged 4s. 6d. per 1000 would be 1ld. If the gas is 
|reduced in quality from 10 to 8 candles, a proportionate reduction should be 

‘made in the price. If the quality were increased from 12 to 24, the con- 
sumer would get a proportionately greater increase of light, but I cannot 

| |answer that he ought to pay a proportionate—that is, a double price—for it. 
| do not think he could burn gas of that high illuminating power. I think 


the present standard of cannel gas is sufficiently high, and that with the pre- | 


sent standard many consumers waste gas to an enormous extent. I think 12 
‘or 14 candles is a good standard. I have no objection to cannel gas being 
|| high, provided the burners are properly arranged. In Scotland they burn it 
jeconomically. If the standard were raised from 10 candles, for which the 
| consumer pays 4s. 6d., Ido not think the consumer should pay 6s. if it is 
| raised to 14 candles, because it does not cost the company in that proportion. 
'| Mr. Wurrsreap: That is what we are fighting about. I want to know 


what is fair to the consumers and what is fair to the company. If the con- | 


sumer gets 11d. tco little when he is reduced to 10 candles, he benefits by 2 
| candles when it is increased to 14? 3 
Witness : He is benefited to that extent, no doubt; still I do not think he 
ought to pay in proportion, ¥ 
||. By Sir Joun Suetrex: For gas of a high illuminating power you require 
burners with much smaller perforations. If you attempt to burn cannel gas 
' with the common burner, you waste it to an enormous extent. 
By Mr. Russetx: I do not think that the companies supplying cannel gas 
use or recommend their customers to use another kind of burner. I know a 
ease where the change from one kind of gas to another took place without 
any change in the burners being made. I am not quite sure that that was 
from mismanagement on the part of the consumers, I think the company 
making the change ought to have given sufficient notice of it to their con- 
sumers. Ifcannel gas is burned without proper burners, the effect which is 
often produced is that ceilings are blackened, but where the rooms are high 
‘it is not observed for some time. The actual tip of the burner does not cost 


much—perhaps 2d.—and it is in the power of the consumer to have what | 


burner he pleases. 

| By Sir Jon Suzcrzy: In the case of St. Martin’s Workhouse I am cer- 
tain that when the change was made from common to cannel gas no notice 

| was given by the company, and I know that the bills increase very largely 
in consequence. One quarter they rose from £22 up to £40. I think the 
company should take every pains to see that due notice is given. I know of 
other cases, where 2 great increase in the bills has taken place, but in which 
I cannot speak positive as to whether notice was given. A consumer might 
know that a change in the quality of the gas had taken place without know- 
ing that it was necessary to change his burners. 

By Mr. Russet: I am not aware that in Kensington, when the transfer 
of district took place, all the burners were changed at the expense of the 
company. On the contrary, Iam informed, as a governor of the workhouse, 
that for the first quarter the burners were not changed, and the enormous 
increase in charge took place. If you put it that the burners were changed, it 
makes the case still stronger. 

By Alderman Cunirr: I have gone into the question of the whole cost of 
1000 feet of gas. It is not in the proportion of ld. per candle; it is more 

|, than that, because you begin in this case at zero and go up to 12. For the 
|| first up to a certain number of candles, nc doubt it costs more than 1d.; that 
\applies to the increase from 10 up to 12 or 15. I can tell the committee 
what the cost of a 1000 feet of gas is on the average of all the London com- 
— Exclusive of leakage and profit, it is about 2s. 6d.—that is, 2}d. per 
c e. 
| By Sir W. Hayter: Iam aware that the Imperial Company are subject 
| to heavy penalties if the gas is not of the illuminating power in the Act of 
| Parliament. No doubt to attain that standard they must have a higher 
| power than the minimum, and they do sc. I propose that if the maximum 
| price is fixed at what we desire, those penalties should still be continued. In 
1 the City, where there are three companies, and the standard is that of 10 wax 
|| candles, the illuminating power is as high as that of the Imperial Company. 
| Sir W. Hayrer: Do I understand you to say that the people are satisfied 
| with the present supply and illuminating quality ? 

Witness : I rather wish to avoid giving too confident an opinion. I would 
jtather answer for my own experience in this parish. I believe they are 
satisfied; but on the other side of the water there are persons who are not. 
| Sir W. Hayrer: Then, do I understand you to say that, on the part of 
the public, you are content to rest your cese on the companies undertaking to 
supply gas of not less illuminating power than at present ? 
| Witness: I rather hesitate to say that with respect to the whole metro- 

||polis. I say that, with reference to the district which I know most about, 
| we are; but I should perhaps run a risk in stating that asa basis for the whole 
,of London. To some extent I represent the body who are agitating this 
| question, You must only take it as a matter of belief that the constituents 

| whom I represent would be satisfied. 

ostatl ial ——- ; — that this movement is not on account of any 

| ained, bu ici i 

‘companies y > of some anticipated oppression on the part of the 

ttness : I should say it is on account of injuriessustained. The increased 

\charge made for the public lighting first hes a feeling that the gas com- 
panies were about to take advantage of the position they had assumed. 

| By Alderman Cunitr: The principal points upon which the public want to 

jhave security are with reference to the illuminating power and price, and to 

| Prevent any grievance which may arise from time to time in consequence of 
arrangements between the companies. 

By Sir W. Hayrer: The vestries and district boards which took 
|part in this movement, comprising twenty-three out of the thirty-six under 
|the Local Management Act, elected delegates who appointed twelve mana- 
;gers to conduct this inquiry. Mr. Beale and I acted as secretaries to these 
/managers. Mr. Beale is now the sole secretary. The report of the mana- 
| Sers stated that they had “ been restricted hitherto for want of funds,” and 
_ one suggestion for remedying that deficiency was that each district should 
| | aneee the proportion of }d. in the pound on the rateable value. The rate 
|| 0 not been raised in that form. Up to the end of last year only £180 had 

| been raised towards the expenses of this inquiry. That sum was raised by 
|voluntary contributions. I believe the — of Paddington contributed 

contributions would be paid in 
Works. In this district it comes 





||£10. I cannot tell out of what fund suc 
|cases where the vestry is not the Board of 
|/a8 a distinct charge upon th 


auditors, who will have to audit that expense. Four of the gas Acts passed 
in 1856-7 and ’8, referred to the metropolitan district. 


Monpay, Marcu 28. 
The committee met this day at twelve o’clock, and sat with closed doors, 
| It was understood that the result of their deliberations was the adoption of 
| a resolution to apply to the House to permit the parties to be heard by 








| counsel, : 
The next meeting of the committee is fixed for Friday next. 











Regal intelligence. 


STAFFORDSHIRE SPRING ASSIZES. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 17. 
(Before Mr. Justice Crompton and a Special Jury.) 

THE QUEEN UV. THE LONGTON GAS COMPANY (LIMITED) AND OTHERS. 

This was an indictment against the Longton Gas Company (Limited) and 
others for creating a nuisance by digging trenches in the streets of the town 
of Longton. There were several counts in the indictment, to which the 
defendants had pleaded ‘* Not guilty.” 
Mr. Gray, Mr. ScoTnanp, and Mr. Morreram appeared on behalf of the 
| pr tion; the defendants were represented by Mr. Hupecastos, Q.C., Mr. 
M‘Manon, and Mr. Youne. 

Mr. Gray, in opening the case for the prosecution, said that it arose in the 
following manner :—Previously to the year 1839, the streets of Longton were 
not lighted with gas, but to some extent private houses and shops had been 
lighted by the British Gas Company, whose works were situated at Etruria. 
They had no legal right to dig up the streets for that purpose, but as their 
acts promoted the general convenience of the inhabitants, no objection was 
taken, to them, and they were not interfered with. So matters went on until 
1839, when the Staffordshire Potteries Police Act was passed. Longton was 
constituted a district under that Act, and commissioners were appointed to 
carry its provisions into effect. To these commissioners were given certain 
powers to contract with persons to light the public lamps, and to authorize 
them to break up streets for laying down mains. The Act gave the commis- 
sioners no further powers—no power to authorize any persons to break up the 
streets for the purpose of supplying private houses. Shortly after the passing 
of this Act, the commissioners entered into a contract with the Stoke Fenton 
| and Longton Gas Company to light the town with gas; and that contract re- 
| mained in force until June of last year. This company did what the British 
| Gas Company had done before them, in breaking up the streets for the pur- 
pose of laying their mains, and they lighted not only the public lamps but 
shops and private houses. Nobody objected to this, for they were acting 
for the public convenience, and were not interfering with the interests of any 
body of persons or any individual; but, at the same time, had they been 
called upon, they could not have justified themselves in breaking up the 
roads for the purpose of supplying gas to the houses in the town. Last year, 
the Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company—he did not know their reasons : 
probably they thought they might _— time or other be interfered with for 
breaking up the streets—determinéd to go to Parliament for an Act to protect 
themselves against such interference. ‘The British Gas Company also went to 
Parliament during the same session for an Act to legalize their proceedings, 
the two companies, to a certain extent, opposing eech other. Each company 
a mage to carry its pipes over the whole district, but a committee of the 





Hanley, and the Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company to those towns, in 
result was, that both bills were passed, and the 


Company lying within their district. When, however, the two bills were be- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords, the commissioners of Longton 
and some of the inhabitants, he was instructed to say, had some differ- 
ence with the Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company as to the price 
they were to pay for gas. It was not very material, but these parties 
opposed the bill of the company, but did mot succeed in defeating it. 

e should have supposed that nothing more would have been done; 
but these parties, as sometimes happened with a defeated side, not rest- 
ing contented with the result of a fair fight, determined to get up a 
rival gas company in the town of Longton. A company was accordingly 
formed, but it had no power under an Act of Parliament to break up the 
public streets for the purpose of laying down pipes. They did not, how- 
ever, care for that; they were determined to lay down their pipes without 
an Act of Parliament, and they had done so. They had dug trenches along 
the edges of the footpaths and across the carriage ways, and in order to 
carry their gas into private houses they had also dug trenches across the 
footpaths. This they had done in various parts of the town of Longton, and 
the question was whether this company, having no authority from any Act 
of Parliament at all, could be justified in breaking up the roads and footpaths, 
and whether in point of fact they had not been guilty of a nuisance. Now 
the commissioners of Longton, as he had said, had the power of entering into 
a contract with any company to light the publiclamps, and to give that com- 
pany authority to break up the roads and footpaths for that purpose. As far 
as he was aware that was the case for the defendants. When the commis- 
sioners of Longton were defeated before the committee of the House of 
Lords they passed a resolution to the effect that they would no longer employ 
the Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company to light the public lamps, but 
that they would employ the new company. The defendants might prove 
that a resolution of that kind had been passed, and for the purposes of the 
argument he would suppose they would be able to prove that, but he would 
submit to the jury, or rather to his lordship, that though that might justify 
the defendants in breaking up the roads and footpaths for the purpose of 
lighting the public lamps, it could not, inasmuch as they had no authority 
whatever to supply private houses, justify them in the least in cutting 
trenches across the roads and footpaths for the purpose of supplying gas to 
shops and private houses. He did not wish to conceal the fact that this 
rosecution had been instituted at the instance of the Stoke Fenton and 

ongton Gas Company for the protection of what they believed to be their 
rights. The Legislature had given them the right to break up the roads and 
footpaths, and do all other things necessary for the purpose of supplying gas 
to private houses, and looking at the two Acts there could be no doubt 
that the object of the Legislature in giving the two companies separate 
districts was to prevent that undue interference with the state of 
the roads and footpaths which would have been the result of two rival 
companies existing in the same district. This new company had, however, 
sprung up, and though the Stoke Fenton and Longton Gas Company did not 
complain of that, and did not wish to stop them in anything that was legal, 
that company conceived that the Legislature having given them certain 
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ouse thought it would be better to confine the British Gas Company to || 


order that the public streets might not be broken up by rivalcompanies. The || 
toke Fenton and Longton | | 


Gas Company received powers to purchase the property of the British Gas | | 
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righteand privileges, it was'an extremely unfair thing to attempt to establish 
another company. They did consider it, he repeated, an unfair thing, and 
they were perfectly justified in protecting those rights and privileges which | 
the Legislature had given to them, and not to the other company. They | 
therefore sought to prevent the other company, by the only legal way open | 
to them, from interfering with those rights and — s, and that was by | 
indicting them for committing a nuisance which they had no right to commit. 
With regard to the obstruction, that would be purely a point of law, and it , 
would not be for his learned friends to raise the question whether there was 
a substantial obstruction or not. The passing of carts along a highway | 
caused an obstruction, but that was the use to which highways were usually 
put. In this case, however, cutting trenches across a highway was not a 
mode which the law recognized of using highways; but, on the contrary, it 
was, he submitted to his lordship, an illegal obstruction. If he proved this 
case against the defendants, the jury would have to give a verdict against them. 

The learned counsel then called the first witness, James Keeling, but before 
that person was sworn, his lordship suggested to Mr. Gray whether it would | 
not be better to decide the case upon the points of law. 

Mr. HuppiEsTon said there were certain points which he intended to 
raise, but he had not yet had time to look through them. 

His Lorpsurr said, if a nuisance could be justified under an Act of Par- 
liament, there would be no nuisance. His lordship asked Mr. Huddleston | 
what were the points he alluded to ? 

Mr. HuppLesTon said that there were several questions of fact to be tried | 
in,this court. In the first place, there was the contract between the Longton | 
Commissioners and the Longton Gas Company (Limited); and then there | 
= “ed consent of the owner of every house in the town and of the Board of 

ways. 
i _eeee! thought that would not alter the case as Mr. Gray had 
opened it, 

Mr, Huppieston added that there was also the unanimous resolution of 
the Commissioners of Longton to give their powers to the new company, and 
the consent of the lord of the manor. Lord Campbell had actually put this 
in the case of The Queen v. the Sheffield Gas Company, to which his learned 
friend had not alluded. The Sheffield Gas Company opened the streets and | 
put down mains, although they had no Act of Parliament ; and Lord Campbell 
said that supposing the mains to have been regularly laid down, it might be 
that the owner of a house might convey a pipe from the main into his house 
for the purpose of lighting his house. 

is Lorpsuir reminded Mr. Huddleston that that was put by Lord Camp- | 
bell in the course of the argument, and not as a legal decision. His lordship 
then inquired whether there was anything to ask the jury. He did not wish 
to deprive the defendants of the advantage of any facts which might be ascer- 
tained by the jury, but at present he did not see any facts to be ascertained, 
assuming that the Longton Commissioners had those powers which had been | 
referred to, and that the defendants had received the consent of the occupants | 
of the houses. 

Mr. Huppieston was sure that Mr. Gray did not want anything un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. Gray said that his learned friend was quite right. 

His Lorpsuir said that if no question of fact arose, he would settle the 
case, for it was very important that it shoyld not come there again. 

Mr. HuppuzsTon said that it was, and WHat if there were really no facts to 

‘© to the jury upon, it would be well not to go to the jury at all; for if they 
id, they might get a finding which would not hold good in the court above, | 
and the parties might be brought down to Stafford again. 

His LorpsuiP thought that, according to the opening, the defendants had 
committed a nuisance, unless the digging of the trenches was an obstruction 
of the a kind as the erection of a hoarding or the opening of the entrance | 
toa cellar. 

Mr. Hupp.xston submitted that, if the roads were broken up for the pur- 
pose of putting down service-pipes for the use of the occupiers of the adjoin- 
ing property, and if no unreasonable amount of time had been occupied in 
putting them down, no nuisance had been committed. That, he thought, 
was the question for his lordship. 

His Lorpsutr observed that the question was also involved whether the 
Act justified the opening of the roads for only a short time, even supposing 
it would be for the convenience of the householders. Would not the best 
course, his lordship said, be to have a special case, and then the verdict of 
the court might be entered accordingly. 

Mr, Gray said he was quite ready to eoncede that the defendants had 
made the trenches as expeditiously as possible, in the best possible manner, 
and with the consent of the owners. He had no wish to run away with a 
verdict which would decide nothing. 

After some further conversation it was agreed that the directors of the New 
Longton Gas Company, Messrs. T. Cope, W. Webberly, James Beech, and 
W. Bateman, should be acquitted, there being no evidence against them, and 
that a verdict of guilty should be returned against the rest, subject to a 
special case if necessary, to be settled by Mr. Davis. 

= Hupp.esTon asked his lordship whether he would make it a special 
verdict. 

His Lorpsuip thought he had better not do that. He believed that one of 
the best alterations ever made in the law was the substitution of special cases 
for special verdicts. 

Mr. Huppieston observed that there was this difficulty about a special 
case, that if the defendants wished to go to the Exchequer Chamber they 
could not do so. 

His Lorpsuir said that if the Court of Queen’s Bench had any doubt there 
might be a special verdict; but supposing they had « special verdict they 
would come into court again in four years time. 

Mr. Huppieston said that if Mr. Gray came down to that court again the 
defendants might go up and get an Act of Parliament. He understood there 
were a number of summonses pending, and if this verdict were agreed to, he 
et the prosecution would not proceed with them. 

r. GRAY was willing to consent to that if the defendants would agree not 
to go on laying their pipes. 

r. M‘MAHON suggested that his lordship should add these words to the | 
verdict which he had drawn up, “ The court to be at liberty to give leave to | 
have the case changed into a special verdict.’’ 

His Lorpsurp consented to this addition being made, and the jury then 
returned a verdict in accordance with the terms proposed. 

Ashort discussion then took place as to whetherseveral summonses against 
certain of the company’s servants, adjudication in which had been delayed 
by the magistrates until the indictment was decided, should be proceeded | 
with or delayed till the final decision of the case. Mr. Gray consented that 
they should be delayed, but ultimately the defendants’ counsel intimated 
that the defendants would leave it to the prosecutors to adopt their own 
course in the matter. 








| £3960. I find, however, that in addition to this expenditure, there was an | 


| sents the total earnings of the company for 1857, at which period the gas 


| in 1857, with gas at 4s.—viz., £6945. 19s. 6d. The extra quantity required | 
| to be made would be 18 per cent. upon the former quantity. 


, the coal, would leave the net expenditure for obtaining the extra supply ot 
| 


| The extra quantity of gas could not be manufactured without there being | 


the accounts are made out, six weeks would elapse. 


WAKEFIELD GAS COMPANY’S APPEAL. 
(Continued from page 136.) 
Mr. Wiiliam Eagle Bott, examined by Mr. MAULE. 

I reside at Great Grimsby, and am known as a valuer for rating ee 
in inquiries of this kind. 1 have been employed by the Wakefield GasCom- 
pany to ascertain the rateable value of their property, and I have heard the 
evidence given in this room and elsewhere upon the subject. My calcula- 
tions of the rateable value of that property are founded in part upon the 
fact given in evidence by Mr. Whitaker, and which I also ascertained from 
the books of the company, that their earnings in 1857 were £9074. Their | 
gross receipts were £9140, from which I have deducted the rental of real, 
estates, which are assessed separately, £66, and some £3 or £4 for discounts | 
and abatements. The expenditure during that year I find was £4744, from | 
which sum I deduct £234 for interest paid on loans, and £83 for interest on 
money overdrawn at the bankers. I have also taken off the sum of £784 
included in the expenditure for rates and taxes, leaving a net amount of 





excess that year of £90 for bad debts, and I think it quite fair to take that | 
into account, because on the other side the company have credited the full | 
amount for which they sold their ammoniacal liquor and gas tar, and not) 
the sum they actually earned in that year. The gas tar and ammoniacal | 
liqour had been accumulating. 

Mr. Saw: Mr. Bott has noright to say that as he has had no experience. | 

Witness: Mr. Barlow, who has had experience, says it is impossible to 
have produced the quantity of gas tar sold in that year from the quantity | | 
of coal carbonized. 

Mr. Mautz: It is a acientific deduction, which is far better than any fact, | | 
of course. | 

Witness : I thought it right to offer that explanation, or it might be said 
that I was deducting one particular item in one year. 

Examination continued: This £90 for bad debts I have added to the 
£3960. In 1857 there were 18 brick retorts put up, which were paid for out 
of capital at a cost of £460. I take 50 per cent. of that sum, or £230, as the 
annual charge for the renewal of those retorts. The secretary and manager 
have houses, and these and the office at Wakefield are rated to the poor on | 
a rental of £45. These houses are extra to their salaries, and are separately | 
assessed; they would, therefore, be a charge toatenant. The £9074 repre- 





was manufactured and sold at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. Assuming that in a 
subsequent year the price of gas was reduced to 3s. 9d. per 1000, I should 
have to add a gross manufacture of 2,823,170 cubic feet, representing in 
money £434, to produce the same amount of earnings. The net extra 
quantity sold (after allowing for leakage 508,170 feet) would be 2,315,000 
cubic feet, making the total quantity sold 37,041,000 feet, which would 
produce exactly the same sum, at 3s. 9d. per 1000, as the company obtained || 


The extra, || 
quantity of coals required to be carbonized would be 353 tons, yielding 
8000 cubic feet per ton. and the cost of these coals at 4s. 9d. would be £85, | 
We should require 141 tons of coal, at 3s. 9d. per ton, to carbonize the extra} 
353 tons, which would amount to £27, which is at the rate given by Mr. |! 
Wilson—8 cwt. of coal consumed as fuel for every ton carbonized. The |! 
358 tons of coal carbonized would yield 212 tons of coke, which, if sold at! | 
7s. 4d. per ton, would produce £78. This sum, deducted from the cost of! 


gas, £34. There would be an increased charge for stokers and purifiers 
£40 each. Together, these charges would make the expenditure of the} 
company £4395. I have assumed that the coke is all sold at full price. 


an increased wear and tear of retorts; but I have allowed nothing in this | 
calculation on that account. Deducting this annual expediture of £4395 | 
from the annual earnings, there is a balance of £4679. Ifa tenant were | 
about to take these works of a landlord, he would have to pay for the value| 
of the meters, service-pipes, gas-fittings in private houses, &c.; and, in| 
addition to this, I estimate his floating capital at £3500. I assume that | 
upon the basis that he would, as the company do, collect the gas rents half- 
yearly—i. ¢., that they make up their accounts half-yearly, and collect 
them as soon afterwards as possible. 
The Arpirrator: I suppose that is what Mr. Barlow meant. He said: | 
“ T do it on the principle of a tenant having to provide for nine months’ out- | 
goings, and I assume that he will not receive the whole of his rents till 
nine months, though he may begin to collect at six.” ; 
Witness : From the time of taking the registration of the meters until | 
The tenant would | 
then begin to collect; but the rents would come in slowly at first, and | 
therefore, in going into this concern, he must provide for nine months’ out- | 
goings. He must also allow himself some margin, because expenses may | 
arise which he did not expect—coals may advance in price. <A strike | 
actually did take place in 1858. 
The Argirratror: You do not agree with Mr. Lee to take half of the net || 
income? 
Witness : No; 1 think that is too little. 
By Mr. Maute: The value of the meters which a tenant would have to || 
take is £3187, and service-pipes £750. This iswhat Mr. Wilson values them | | 
at ,and they are expenses which the company have actually incurred. A | 


tenant taking gas-works must take them with all the appliances for || 





ia 


manufacture and distribution of gas. I look upon meters in the same light 
as booking-clerks at a railway. They register what every man burns, and | 
the probability is that, if the company did not find meters, they would not 
have half the customers. It is an inducement to a consumer to take their 
gas, when a company supply the meter. I assume, in rating railways, gas- | 
works, and all public works, that you must take the company as the tenant, | | 


| and that what the company have to do that a tenant would have to do. I} 


You cannot divide the acts of the company from the acts of the — 
We have tried to follow out the valuation in this way. I assume that from 
the end of the half year the books would require from six weeks to two} 
months to make up, and that the gas-rents would not begin to be collected 
until after that period. I allow a month beyond that for getting in the 
rents. . 

By the Ansirraror: As a matter of practice, the gas-rents in this case 
are not collected quarterly, but half-yearly. 

By Mr. Maute: The value of the gas-fittings which a tenant would have 
to find would be £250—that is about one-half of what they cost. Together, 
these sums amount to £4187. 

The ArprrraTor: Allow me to ask—Did you ever let any gas-works ? 

Witness: No, sir; and I do not think the mode of letting gas-works at alk 
affects the question of rating. : ’ : , 

By Mr. Mavte: I am familiar with the subject of railway rating esti- 
mates, and I know what is usually classed under the head of rolling stock 


} 
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and miscellaneous stock. I should class these items of tenant's capitay 
partly as the miscellaneous stock of arailway. In rating a railway I should 
allow something for the capital of a tenant that would cover the purchase 
of rolling stock, miscellaneous stock, and the stock of tools necessary for 
repairs, so as to enable him to work the line. In a gas-work an incoming 
tenant would have to pay for retorts and fitting valves, and I have taken 
Mr. Wilson’s estimate for what they would cost in Wakefield —£1935. 6s. 6d. 
He would have to purchase condensers, which would cost £152. 0s. 4d. I 
should put these under the head of stock in trade. They are precisely of 
the same class of stock as forges, steam hammers, rolling machines, &c., in 
a foundry, because they are employed in turning the raw material into the 
|manufactured article. The exhausters and bye-pass would have to be 
| taken, which I have put down at £194. 7s. I compare these to the fans 
| which are used to fan the forges in blacksmiths’ shops and smithies. They 
are used for precisely the same kind of purpose—viz., to forward gas to the 
|purifiers. The purifiers and scrubbers which he would have to take are 
| valued at £147. 8s. I put these under the head of tenant's capital because 
|| they are the same as the rolling or planing machines which are employed 
|\ to give a finish to the article as it comes from the forge. The value of the 
|! station-meter is £230, aud the governor and connexions £46. 7s. The 
|| various items which come under the head of sundries in manager's office 
|| are put down at £34. 2s. 6d. Then there are working tools, £118. 13s. 6d.; 
|| shed, car-wheels, crab and wood centres, carts, tools, brackets, and fittings, 
| £9. 10s.; lamp columns, £1324. 12s. 6d., &c., making the amount required 
for tenant's capital, regardless of the floating capital, £4192; or, including 
| tenant's capital, £11,879. That is the sum which a person taking works to 
'; make that quantity of gas would have to provide before he could pay his 
rent. I reckon as interest on such acapital 5 per cent., or £594; and I claim 
as tenant’s profits 20 per cent., or £2176. On raiheays the estimate for 
tenant's profits is 10 per cent., plus the 5 per cent. interest on capital. 

By the Arsirrator: The reason why I take a higher per centage is, that 
gas-works are a manufactory, whereas railways and water-works are merely 
arrangements for the purpose of conveying natural products. They have 
but one service to perform, but here there are two or three processes to be 








merely transporting a ton of goods from one place to another. In allowing 

| the larger per centage on the floating capital of a gas company than a rail- 
way,Iam also influenced by the consideration that the railway company 
receive prepayment for the work they do.. They therefore do not require 
any floating capital except for stores in hand, which is also a deduction of 
tenant’s capital, because they always receive their money in advance from 
passengers, and mostly so for goods—the longest credit they give being one 
month. In valuing a machinist’s works, I allow 20 per cent. I used to be 
connected with a foundry, and we always calculated 20 per cent. profit in 
taking an order before we tendered. 1 consider there are greater risks 
attending the manufacture of gas. Occasionally there are explosions. 

There was one at Barnsley, where a gasometer blew up. There was no 
instance of the kind at Wakefield in 1857, and therefore I have not allowed 

anything in my calculations for an extra risk of that sort. Explosions of 
gas in private houses would not be at the risk of the company. I do not 
find any extraordinary circumstance in the expenditure of 1857, but I think 

that is no reason why 20 per cent. should not be allowed for tenant’s profits, 

because a tenant must provide against all such contingencies. I liken a 
gas company carrying on their works under an Act of Parliament, and 

having all the privileges which their incorporation gives them, to a man 

who has a large demand for an article which he manufactures under a 

patent. He must make a greater profit than another man, who, though 

|making a similar article, is opposed by seven or eight persons in the same 
town. 

By. Mr. Mavte: I allow 10s. per cent. on the value of the meters for in- 
surance, and also upon the stock of trade fixtures, £4192, less the stock of 
lamps in the streets, £1300. The value which I put upon the meters is 

| £3200; the stock in trade, less the lamps, will be £2892; and the gasholders, 

| &c., £5013—making the total of the insurable property £11,105, 10s. per 

I heard the evidence of Mr. Wilson in reference to 





| cent. on which is £55. 
the governor, station-meters, and all the station property at Wakefield, 
which amounts to £2993. I adopt his estimate as to the life of that pro- 
perty, viz., thirty years, and I sink that at 3 per cent., so that it would 
| require £63 to be put aside per annum for reproduction. The life of the 
| meters, service-pipes, and purifiers, he gave at thirteen years; and that, at 
|3 per cent. upon their value, £4100, is £221—making a total for tenant's 





| for gasholders £5013, which, at 3 per cent. on thirty years, is £150. 
sum is not invested, and the reason is this, that some parts of the gasholder 
wear out before others, and the sum put by for reproduction is continually 
being drawn upon in the same way as for a locomotive engine. 
can and never have been able to substantiate a renewal-fund against rail- 
way companies, because various parts of the engine wear out before the 
boiler, so that the fund is being continually drawn upon. The mains, lamps, 
and columns I estimate at £9034; and allowing them a life of fifty years, 


years, 3 per cent. upon their value (£6836) is £11, making a total of £241. 
The reason why I take 3 per cent. is, that 1 do not think to invest money 
in this manner, it is possible to rely upon a greater per centage than you 
would get from the funds, which is 3} per cent. But I have only had the 
present value to work upon in this case, and not the cost price, and to re- 
produce I have certainly a right to take cost price, because I should have 
to reproduce them new if they were worn out. I therefore take 3 per cent. 
upon the cost price for both the landlord’s and tenant's reproduction, which 
is, I think, fair. 
Pe... Arpitrator: Is your sum of £525 the same as Mr. Barlow puts at 

é 

Witness: 1 do not exactly remember what are his data. My sum for 
renewal is £525, which excludes insurance. 


Mr. Mavte: In the tenant's reproduction you require 3 per cent. ona 
sum of £1935 for retorts on a life of thirty years; be good enough to explain 
why the tenant should repair the retorts at that price? 


Witness: Because the tenant entering the works, the retorts are valued 
to him, and though he — replace them every year, he must leave the 
retorts as he found them when he gives up the works. I take thirty years 
because the life of all the other fixtures are put at that; but if the tenant 
takes the works only for five years, he will have to reproduce them. Mr. 
Barlow puts the average life of a retort at from ten to fifteen months. 
Duri is tenancy, the tenant would have to replace them toties quoties, 
but at the end of his term he would have to replace them entirely. It is 
the same as on a railway, a tenant going in would have a locomotive valued 
to him, say at £2500, and he must leave one of equal value when he goes 
out. After these deductions, a rent is left, exclusive of rates and taxes, of 
£1125—<e., from £4675 deduct tenant's interest, £594; profits, £2376; in- 














gone through; and there is a greater risk in the manufacture of gas than in | 


| reproduction of £284. I have a deduction for landlord's reproduction, viz., | 
This | 


We never | 


at 3 per cent., they will come to £80. Reckoning the buildings to last 100 | 


surance, £55; and landlord’s and tenant's poe, £525; total, £3550, 

| leaving £1125, which is the rent of the whole of the rag Ss property ; 

| and from this I deduct one-seventh for the out-townships. The rateab 

| value of the station at Wakefield is £690, which, deducted from £1125, 
leaves £435—one-seventh of that is £62. Then rates and taxes, at 6s. 8d. 
in the pound upon £800, is £266. 

The Argirrator: Why £800? How do you get that? 

Witness : I make my rateable value £795, and take £800 in round num- 
bers. From that I deduct £266 for rates and taxes. The rateable value I 
make £795, on the supposition that the proper way to deduct for the out-town- 
ships is to take the receipts as acriterion. But taking the length of the 
mains as a criterion, the deductions instead of being £62 would be £163. 

The Arsirrator: In order to make it quite clear, I want to see that you 
have not given me the retorts twice over. You have given the sum for the 
renewal of retorts—tenant’s renewal; but you also gave a sum of £230 for 
the wear and tear of retorts to produce the extra quantity. 

Witness : That wear and tear should be included in the annual expense 
of maintaining those retorts. The life of a retort being from ten to fifteen 
months, you may say that it is renewed every year, and therefore the £230 
would be the annual cost. But a tenant going out would have to leave a 
new one in the place of the one he found there when he went in. Su 
posing I were going into these gas-works, I should have to pay down £1 
for retorts. Well, then, I want the interest on my money and a profit upon 
it, and I also want a fund to reproduce those retorts when I leave. 


The Arsrrrator: I quite understand that. I suppose the way you have 
put it is this:—The £1935 includes only what is there now, and the re- 
newal and reproduction, which together amount to £525, merely include 

| the reproduction and renewal of that quantity. The other is for what? 

Witness : The annual expense of maintaining them. The £230 should be 
added to the expense of maintaining the retorts which were erected in 

| 1857. Those retorts are valued in the £1935, but not a farthing expense 
| was charged in the account of 1857, because they were not used until i858. 
But now, to sustain the sale of gas, you must bring those retorts in, and 
must maintain them at an annual expense of £230. 

Mr. Mavte : Will you explain how the fields have been rated? I see in 
| the copy of the rate which is the subject matter of this appeal, there is one 
item of £2845 which covers the gas house, governor's house, workshops, 
manager's office, station meter-house, retort-house, purifying-house, and 
lime sheds, open sheds, buildings, and yard, with the mains and works con- 
nected therewith; but below that there are two fields of the gross estimated 
rental of £9. 13s., and rateable value £8. 10s.; which two fields are they? 

Witness : They represent the whole of the land of the new works, and 
part of them has been rated twice. The original measurement of the land 
was 8997 yards, and the portion now occupied by the works is 3944 square 
yards, leaving 5053 yards unoccupied. I find, going over the overseer’s 
book since 1857, there has been no material alteration in the quantity of 
land rated. They still measure it at 8997 yards instead of 3944, which 
would reduce the gross rental from £9. 13s. to £5. 8s. 5d., and the rateable 
value from £8. 10s. to £4. 15s, 

Mr. WirHam: But we say that since 1847 the company have bought 
additional lands, which brings it up to the same thing. 

Mr. Starter: No, there has been none bought since 1847. 

Mr. Wirnam: Then I am mistaken. 

The Argirrator: None of the respondents’ witnesses were asked any 
questions about these fields, and it seems hardly fair to introduce the matter 
now. 

Mr. Lrwr: We produced a plan. 

The ArBirRAToR: But there was no question asked upon it to show the 
purpose for which it was produced. 

After some conversation upon the subject, it was agreed that this point 
should be waived. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SHaw: The rateable value of the company’s pro- 
perty in Wakefield is £797. Hypothetically that is the rent which a tenant 
would pay for the works; but 1 would not advise the company to let them 
at all, so long as they can carry themon themselves. For the works alone, | 
independent of the trade, I think this would be a high rent. You aska 
question which it is most difficult to answer when you say, “Is that the 
rent you would advise the company to take for their works?” For the 
bricks and mortar, land and gasometers, it is. I decline to answer it in any 
other way. I should no more think of recommending the company to let 
their works and trade as they now stand, than I should recommend a rail- 
way company to let their line. I have seen the works, and know the extent 
| of the mains in all the townships: I know, also, the amount of capital ex- 
| pended by the company upon them; and if I am asked whether £800 is as 
much as [ would recommend a tenant to give for them, I say it is; but I 
cannot say that I would recommend the company to let them for that. If 
| you could divest the company of their character of manufacturers, and 

make them merely landlords, it would alter the case, and I should recom- 
mend them to take it, plus the landlord’s reproduction, £241, totally inde- 
pendent of the trade. In rating works you must eliminate the profits of 
| trade. Ifthe company wished to give up making gas, and were to choose 
| to sell the goodwill of their trade, I should certainly, independently of that 
goodwill, recommend them to take that rent for the premises. 

The Arsirraror: But Mr. Shaw's question is—Taking the premises 
exactly as you find them, supposing the company were disposed to let 
them, what, in your opinion, would a tenant fairly give for them, with such 
a prospect of consumption ? 

Witness: He should give this £859, plus £241 for the hereditaments. 
He could not afford to give more for the works. 
| The Arsirrator: But the question is, for the works with the prospect 
| of such a consumption ? 

Witness : If Mr. Shaw will ask what he would give for the works with 

the business, I can answer him. 

Mr. Suaw: Would not the works without the business be worthless? 

Witness: Yes; the same as a railway if you take away the trade. 

Mr. Suaw: Assuming the works are to be used for the purpose of making 
gas, what would the directors let the premises for to persons desirous of 
making gas? 

Witness : I do not believe they could get more. 

Mr. Suaw: With the power of making gas? 

Witness : Yes. 

The Arsirrator: And with the prospect of the trade ? 

Witness: Yes. We must eliminate the trade in order to get at the actual 
sum they would get from a tenant for the works. 

Mr. Seaw: What do you mean by the word “ works?” 

Witness: Land and buildings. ‘Excluding retorts, purifiers, &c, and 
leaving the buildings fitted up so far as ders are concerned, 





would not get more than £859. No doubt they would get more if a tenant 
came in on the same footing as the company now are; but that would be 
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letting, not their works, but their goodwill and trade. There must be an- 
other rent for the trade, will, and connexion. I- should advise them 
not to let their works, with their trade privileges, for less than £4000—cer- 
tainly not less. 

The ArsitRaTor: But then you would leave the tenant no profit. 

Witness : Certainly not; and of course they would not get a tenant. 

Mr. SHaw: You know that a tenant would not give so much as that. 

Witness : Then I would not advise the company to let them. 

Mr. Suaw: In the case you ie of advising the company to take £4000, 
would the company have to find all the wear and tear, or the tenant? 

Witness: The company would find nothing but a man to take the rent; 
the tenant would have to find everything. 

The ArpirraTor: Of course no tenant would give that? 

Witness : If you ask me what a tenant would give, I say £859, plus the 
reproduction, supposing the company were about to discontinue the manu- 
facture of gas; but if he were to 9 to them and say, “ What will you let the 
works for, with all the privileges?” they would not let them for less than 
what they now put into their pockets. 

The ArpiTRATOR: But the company have now all the risks and renewals. 

Witness : 1 am taking all these things off. 

The ArsirrATor: The truth is, Mr. Shaw, your question is almost 
oe by eliminating these two sums, £4187 and £4192, and the interest 
upon them. 

Mr. SHAw: Just tell me, Mr. Bott, what would you advise the company 
to take from year to year? ¥ 

Witness : They would want, first of all, 5 per cent. for their capital. 

The ArpirraTor: On the £3500? 

Witness : No; they would not have to find that ifa tenant came. But I 
hope it is not to be considered that this is the rateable value; I believe it is 
totally different. If you take £3500 from the £11,879, you have £8379 left, 
and upon that the company would require interest and their profit, —— 
per cent., £2095. You must then give them a profit upon the £3500 w. ch 
would be thrown upon their hands, and for which, perhaps, they would not 
be able to find an investment; that would be another £700, and they would 
have to pay their insurance, £35. They would also have to pay the 
statutable deductions upon the tenant's fixtures and the hereditaments, 
| 
} 








which are £525, There would also be-£62 for earnings in other parishes; 
so that the net rent which I should advise thein to take would be £4234. 

The Arsitrator: What would be the unfortunate tenant’s profits ? 

Witness : He would get nothing; in fact, they could not find a tenant to 
take them. You might as well ask me to go to Mr. Frank Crossley, and 
ascertain what he would take for his carpet works. 

By Mr. SHaw: I have made my calculations without reference to the 
| dividends paid by the company. I have heard that they have divided £4330, 
| which is at the rate of 0 per cent. Ifa tenant obtained the works for £859, 
| his net profits would be £2376. I have valued gas-works before—at Black- 
| burn and Bolton—for the purpose of an appeal of the gas companies against 

the railway company. I have never valued gas-works, or any other works, 
|| for the purpose of a rate. I am aware that when the company divided 
| £4330, they had paid the expenses of wear and tear—i.¢., ordinary repairs; 
| but I include more than that—viz., renewals; in fact, every expense Is de- 
{ducted. In order to make up the same amount of income with gas at 
| 8s. 9d. as the company had with gas at 4s. per 1000, they would have to sell 
2,315,000 feet of gas extra, for which there would be an increased con- 
sumption of 353 tons of coal. The sum realized for that extra quantity of 
| gas would be £434. I did uot say that the extra wear and tear of retorts 
| | Would be £230 for earning that additional sum. The brick retorts were put 
,| up by the company in 1858, not merely to meet the increased cousumption, 
but to enable them to carry on their works in a proper manner. I have 
only debited the difference between the coal carbonized and the coke pro- 
duced by that coal, and added £27 for fuel, and £40 for extra wages of 
stokers and purifiers. I consider that in this sum I have included any 
extra charge for the additional quantity made, because the company have 
already put up the retorts. In estimating the floating capital at £3500‘ 
I have gone upon the evidence given here as to the time when the accounts 
are paid. I am aware that there are several hundred pounds due from 
the corporation every half year, but I know that it is not paid immediately 
at the expiration of the half year. By floating capital I mean the money 
which a man would have in the bank to carry on his business with. In 
this concern he would have to pay wages for the half year, which are 
about £720; clay, lime, and royalty, £90; rates and taxes, £317; coal, 
£780; tradesmen’s bills, £370—making together, £2277 for the half year. 
Then you must add the half of that sum again, because it would be another 
three months before he would begin to receive any money. The tenant 
would also have to provide his half year’s rent, £420—making together, 
£3447. All the valuations I have given as to meters, &c., are on Mr. Whi- 
taker’s evidence. A tenant taking these premises would have to find meters 
most unquestionably. I am aware that the company receive rental for 
their meters equal to £200, and I give credit for that in my calculations. 
A tenant would also have to pay for service-pipes, which I say are not rate- 
able. The service-pipes are the small pipes which are laid in the earth, and 
lead from the mains to the consumers’ houses. The meter is of no use 
without them. They are as much a part of the miscellaneous stock as the 
moveable pipe to convey the water to a locomotive engine. The rolling 
stock embraces everything that is not fixed, but that description does not 
comprehend the whole of the tenant’s stock. Although I do not consider 
meters are rateable, I have put them down because they are part of the 
tenant’s capital when taking possession of the works. If they were rate- 
able at all, they would be rateable in the houses where they are fixed up. 
I found out from the company’s books that £580 was expended on fittings 
in private houses, and I took about one halfof that sum. I am quite aware 
that gas-works are frequently let to tenants, but I was never concerned in 
letting any. I am not aware that a tenant never pays for these things, and 
I think it has nothing to do with the question of the rateable value of the 
works, whether that is the rule or not. , 

The ArsirratTor: You simply say that, as a principle, you think a 
tenant ought to have that allowance because it really comes up to profit 
in trade, and that he should have this capital because these things belong 
to the trade or manufacture? 

Witness : Yes, and in no way to the realty. 

The Arpitrator: And Mr. Barlow says, “I put it so because it is 
usually done 80.” ‘ ; 

Wiiness : 1 have had a great deal of experience in the rating of railways, 
and also in the renting of railways in every department, and I never knew 
a railway let in the same way to rent as it was rated. This is my principle 
of rating, and not of letting to a tenant. . ae 

Mr. SHaw: But you are aware that for rating purposes the question is 
what the premises would let fortoatenant? = 

The ArpirraTor: He gives it upon that principle, only he has another 
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mode of putting it. He says: “If I understand the statute, you are not to 
take profits in trade, and therefore I assume that the rateable value is what || 
a tenant would give, making all these deductions, which are to be exclusive | | 
of the profits, and I claim £1100 for deduction of interest for the p - | | 
Mr. Maute: The fact is, he does not make this a consideration for any | 
rent. | 
Cross-examination resumed: The £152 whichis put down for the condensers 
does not include the elbow-pipes which go through the wall, but only that | | 
which might be removed by a tenant, or be seized under the bank- || 
ruptcy ofa tenant. It includes nothing which is built into the freehold. || 
he ARBITRATOR: You are going now into a very nice question. The || 
rule laid down in the Court of Exchequer was, that if anything was only | 
fixed for the purpose of use in trade, it came into the category of tenant's | 
fixtures. There was also another nice question—viz., whether, if not a| 
tenant's fixture at the time it was fixed, there was any agreement between | | 
~ landlord and the tenant that it should be removed, that is a question || 
or a jury. 1} 
A sg continued: The exhauster is a sort of machine or fan || 
which forces the gas into the purifier. It is not fixed in any way nor built || 
into the freehold; but if it were, under my principle, I should not make any || 
distinction. The station-meter is not fixed at all; it lies on the stones, and || 
can be taken away. I have put the lamp-posts in because the company, |! 
by Act of Parliament, are bound to find them, and a tenant would have to || 
do the same. I do not include mains in my calculations, because they are || 
under ground. i| 
The ArpiTRATOR: Mr. Shaw wants to know what is the pa upon | 
which you assume that the tenant is to have a capital to find these? 
Witness: Because, in the first place, he cannot manufacture his gas 
without these implements and tools, and he cannot distribute it without the 
meters and lamp columns. i| 
The ArgirratTor: But then Mr. Shaw will turn round and say, “ He 
cannot distribute his gas without mains.” 
Witness: But a tenant has no right to lay down mains. I look upon the 
service-pipes very much in the same way as the carriage which takes the 
goods from the railway station, and delivers them at the houses to which 
directed; but the mains are like the railway itself, which takes the goods 
from station to station; and the meter is the automaton booking-clerk, 
which takes account of every passenger that comes out of the main. | 
By Mr. Suaw: The mains do not form any part of the tenant’s capital. 
It is now three years since the company ceased to supply service-pipes, 
and the consumers have now to find their own. J have endeavoured to 
find an analogy between everything in a gas-work and a railway; but in 
reference to the per centage on tenant’s capital, I have made a difference 
because of the greater risk which the gas company undertake. One 
of those risks is the chance of competition, or of parties erecting their 
own works, which they can do without an Act of Parliament, if 
the corporation of Wakefield will only give them authority to break 
up the streets. The company had no such competition in 1857, but 
they might have in 1859. They have had to sink capital and put up 
new gasometers. Much of the capital upon which they are paying 
dividend is not to be found. The new gasometers were put up, partly for 
the purpose of extending their trade, and partly because the works were 
so badly put together at first that they could not use them. The risks to 
which I refer are those arising from loss by competition, from being ex- 
cessively rated by the overseers, and of conducting oppositions in Par- 
liament, by which in one year they spent £5000. Railway companies, 
unfortunately, are liable to be overrated; but it is a very different thing to 
rate a company with a rental of £200,000, and one with only some £7000 
or £8000. The former can afford to appeal against excessive rating better 
than the latter. There are also in the case of a gas company greater risks 
in trade from explosions, as at Barnsley, where a gasometer blew up. 
Railway companies have the risks of collisions and other accidents, but they 
deduct a sum of money for compensation for such contingencies before 
dividing their profits, and which sum is not included in my 10 per cent. 
The cases in which this has not been done are the exceptions to my genera 
rule. I think that a company working under an Act of Parliament are 
entitled to look for a larger profit than where there is competition, because 
they have the sole privilege of supplying the town with gas. A variation 
in the receipts would affect the tenant's income. If an opposition company 
were to spring up, and the £9074 receipts was reduced to £5074, the 
profits of the tenant would be reduced likewise. If, then, a tenant was | 
taking these works for a term of years, he must look forward to all this. He 
may make himself obnoxious to the town, and they may permit fresh works 
to be erected, and his profits would be brought down one half. As to the 
cost of the gasholders, lamps, &c., and the length of time they will last, I 
have taken Mr. Wilson’s evidence. | 
Re-examined by Mr. Mave: Mr. Wilson is a practical man; I do not | 
presume to know whether he is right or not. As to the risks of the | 
company, Mr. Whitaker gave evidence that in 1857 they had to buy off an || 
opposition with a large sum of money. The elbow-pipes of the condensers, 
which are built into the wall, are worth about £25 or £30. The bulk of | 
the condenser is moveable. The rent which I have assumed a tenant would || 
give—viz., £850—is on the understanding that he provided a lump sum for |! 
the items which I have given, and that he supplanted the company in their | 
trade for that rent. If he did not lay down that lump sum, the landlord || 
should not be satisfied with less than £4000 odd, if he could get it, but he! 
could never find a tenant to give it. i 
The Arsirrator: If for a moment you could suppose a tenant to take | | 
the works as they are, (leave alone the capital required, because, if it were | 
£20,000, he might have interest upon that, totally independent of the profit,) | | 
what would be the fair profit which the tenant should have, supposing that 
he laid by a sum for renewal, insurance, and interest upon capital ? 
Witness : I have had some experience in works and manufactories, and I |! 
do not think he ought to have less than £2500. It is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer, because people’s ideas of profit differ so. But it all falls back 
upon the point of what risks he has torun. With the risks of the trade, he 
ought to have upwards of £2500 to put into his pocket clear. 
The Arsirrator: Then you have given us too smallasum. You gave 
us £2376, and £594 in addition. | 
Witness : 1 am taking a bond F wos tenant, not a man you would pick up 
in the street. Iknow there are Founders in that neighbourkood who would 
not go into a concern of this kind with capital without they got £2000 a 
year out of it. 
The ARBITRATOR: It would be a very good thing. 
Witness : It would be; but there are certain great dangers attending a 
trade of this sort. 
The ARBITRATOR: Would itmake any difference to you, having a monopoly 
of the trade—a certain amount of custom—and no risk that you can put your 
finger upon? 
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_ Witness : If you can guarantee the trade fora certain number of years. 
But if it is only nteed for one year, and in that year an appeal like 
this comes on. It unquestionably would make a difference, but that does 
not affect the principle of the rateable value. If, I say, I take your profits 
out of your hands for £1500, and you rate the excess, you are rating profits 
in trade, because the company cannot pay their dividends except out of the 

rofit; and if they pay 10 per cent. upon capital that is sunk, and land that 
eS come into disuse, it must be something more than 20 or 25 per cent. I 
have endeavoured in this valuation to dispel the idea of letting. 

The ArsirraTor: But we are obliged to use the term—it is forced 
upon us. 

Pitness : You must take into consideration the value, not from year to 
year, but fora number of years. A railway would be worth nothing for 
a year. 

The ARBITRATOR: Upon what principle do you assume that the tenant 
in the Act of Parliament is to be a person who is to bring in the capital, and 
to take so much of the property, instead of assuming that he is to take 
things as they are, subject to certain deductions for insurance, &c.? 

Witness : If he takes the things as they stand, he is renting not merely 
the premises, but the trade fixtures; and I want to eliminate those fixtures 
from the calculation. I do not think gasholders and mains can be con- 
sidered tenant’s fixtures, but service-pipes I do, because by these means he 
diffuses his produce. I put the lamp-posts down, because the Act of Par- 
liament compels the company to find them. 

Mr. SraTTeR: In most towns the corporation finds them. 

Mr. John Farrer, examined by Mr. Mav e. 

I am avaluer residing at Oulton, near Wakefield. I have been in business 
for twenty years, and have known the value of property in Wakefield for 
that time. i have valued the company’s property for the purpose of rating 
upon the principle of auenes per centage upon the structural value, as 
given in evidence by Messrs. White and Wilson. I have also made a sepa- 
rate valuation of the land. I have done that upon the same principle as 
that which is adopted by the overseers, and the principle upon which I 
have valued other property in Wakefield. I have deducted one-twelfth from 
the existing value of the d, and one-sixth and one-fifth from the gross 
annual value, which I have calculated a per centage upon for the other 
things, which gives me the net rateable value. The gross total for the 
station at Wakefield is £901. 10s., and the rateable value £687.5d. For the 
station buildings, as given in Messrs. Wilson and White’s table, including 
station and yard, manager’s office, governor-house, tinner’s shop, boiler- 
house, engine-house, &c., &c, the gross existing value is £2180. 6s. 8d., and 
74 per cent. upon that is £163. 10s. From the gross annual value I deduct 
one-sixth to reach the net, and that "tee me asum of £136. The gross 
annual value of the large tank, middle-sized tank, two tar tanks, tank 
under ground, and small gas tank, is £3998. I take 6 per cent. upon that, 
which yields £239. 17s.7d.; andthe rateable value is one-sixth off that—viz., 
£200. The boundary walls and gates were valued at £509. 2s. 11d., which 
gives a gross annual value of £30. 10s. 9d., one-sixth off which leaves 
£25. 9s.—the rateable value. The large middle and small gasholders were 
valued at £5013. 10s.—8 per cent. upon which is £401. 1s., and, taking one- 
third off, leaves the rateable value £267. 6s.6d. I have tafen the four-horse 
power engine at £4 per horse power, one-fourti off which leaves the rateable 
value £12. The weighing-machine and tar receiver is worth £72. 5s.; 
taking off 74 per cent. gives a gross annual value of £5. 8s., and a net 
rateable value of £4. 6s. 5d. I have made my own valuation of the land. 
The number of square yards is 15,068, and the price I put upon it is 2s. per 
yard, giving a value of £1506. I take 3 per cent. on that, which gives a 
gross annual value of £45. 3s. 7d., and I take off one-twelfth, which gives 
the net rateable value £41. 8s. 4d. This includes the whole of the com- 
pany’s property at Wakefield within the walls. 

The ArsrrraTor : Your valuation is very nearly the same as Mr. Bott's. 

Mr. Borr: It is within £3. I took £690. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SHaw: I know that land on the opposite side of 
the way has been sold at 3s. per yard, but this is not worth more than 2s. 
Land on the company’s side is ey pod let as accommodation land. I 
have valued the company’s mains. I was directed by them to value all 
their property. 1 did notgo into the out-townships at all. I made a report 
to them, I believe, before the October sessions. I did not make an inde- 
— valuation. I took Messrs. White and Wilson’s valuation and put 

per cent. upon it, which amounted to £330. 3s., from which I took one- 
fifth, leaving the net rateable value £264. I have not gone into the ques- 
tion of the company’s receipts. I made myself acquainted with the works 


in this way, that they are works carried on to some profit; and consequently 
I have put per centages upon them as I should upon a shop in a good situa- 
tion. I did not think it necessary for this purpose to make myslf ac- 


—— with the capabilities of the works to supply gas on a large scale. 
took the premises, excepting as regards the land, as they were valued to 
me by gas engineers. If 1 were called upon to value a weighing-machine 
in a house, I should put a value upon the cost price of the article, and that 
is the mode I have adopted here. I take cost as the best estimate of rate- 
able value. IfI were called in to value a country gentleman’s house, I 
should not take into account the cost of the decorations. That house would 
not be in a situation to commanda rent the same as a gas-work ora shop ina 
good situation. I should take into consideration the local advantages or 
disadvantages of the property, and should not, in the case of a mansion, 
take into consideration cost as the element of rateable value. In the 
case of a weighing-machine I should put an extra per centage upon the 
cost if it were eee in & good situation so as to command traffic. I have 
valued gas-works befure, at Selby. That was fifteen months ago, for the pur- 
= of rating. I was employed by the overseers, and I adopted this principle. 

do not remember what I made the rateable value of those works—per- 
haps £200. I do not know how long the works had been in use there. I 
did not inquire into the supply of gas there. 


By the Arpirrator: There was an appeal at Selby in the first in- 
stance, and the re-rating of the whole of the township was referred to me 
by the quarter session. 

_ Mr. Maute: You, however, were asked whether you rated gas-works in 
Selby—let me ask have you ever been engaged to rate gas-works in the 
moon ?—because that is about as material as the other, and I have no fur- 
ther question to ask you. 

By the Arsitrator: In rating cases I go upon the structural value of 
the buildings, and I do not giye an additional per centage in consideration 
of the use to which the buildings are applied, but I should certainly take a 
less per centage if the situation was not good. 

The Arpirrator: When you say “situation” you mean with reference 
to the trade to which it is to be applied ? 

Witness: Yes. 

The Arnirrator: Then that comes to pretty much the same thing. 

This was the whole of the evidence. 





Mr. SHaw said it had been stated on the other side that the rates in 
Wakefield were 6s 8d. in the pound. Mr. Witham had been very carefully 
over this matter, and found that upon an average of four years they had 
po f been 4s. . He was anxious to put in a paper showing this fact, 
and to call Mr. Witham to fortify it. 

The ARBITRATOR said the question of the amount of rates had been very 
fully gone into; and though he was reluctant to shut out evidence, he 
thought this point ought not to be reopened. If, according to the paper 
which Mr. Witham had prepared, the rates were progressively increasing, it 
was evident the nearer he went to the time that the rate now appealed 
against was laid, the better. 

Mr. MAute said it was probable, by taking a larger number of years, they 
might dilute that average. It was clear that the rates were now higher 
than they had been, and would be still larger. 

After some conversation on the point, Mr. Witham’s paper was handed in. 
* Mr. MauLe summed up the case for the appellants in a speech which 
occupied an entire sitting. He said the real point of the inquiry was, first 
of all, to ascertain what was the subject matter of a lease, which was the 
same thing as the subject matter of a rate. The Act of Parliament directed 
them to ascertain what was the rent at which the property might reasonably 
be expected to let from yor to year; and to get at the rent, they must fix 
in their minds, first of all, what was the subject matter of a lease. Through- 
out this inquiry there had been a great deal of evidence on both sides as to 
what would pass by demise. The land had been estimated at £1500, and 
that of course would be one of the “parcels,” to use a word known in law, 
which a tenant would have to take. Then came the station, £234. 1s. 3d., 
and the a which had been estimated in detail, £6856, making a 
total of £8577. Beyond all doubt, these were the subject matter of a lease. 
They were the local and visible property of the company in the town- 
ship where the rates were being assessed. The mains in the town of 
Wakefield had been calculated at 30,015 yards, and valued by Mr. Wilson 
at £5119; and in the out-townships 17,716 yards, valued by Mr. Wilson at 
£2425, making a total for mains of £7545. These again, beyond all doubt 
in law, and in fact, would be accepted at the subject matter ofa rate. But 
then came the lamp-posts, about which there had been a debate, whether 
~~ A were the subject matter of demise, or fell into the group of things 

ed tenant’s stock or plant, and should therefore go to diminish the rent 
which he would be expected to pay. The evidence given for the appellants 
placed them in the latter category, but he did not know how, if mains 
which were laid in the soil were to be taken as part of the property 
subject to demise, it would be possible to distinguish in a lawyer's mind 
between mains and lamp-posts, which were alike fixed in the soil, and cer- 
tainly equally savoured of realty. If, therefore, he had to relinquish that 
a there would be a sum of £1300 to add to the amount he had given, 
ess certain deductions which he should claim for the destructible part of 
the lamps—the glass, and the framework round the burners—and which 
deductions he thought might be taken at one-fourth. The total sum for 
the whole of this copa would be £17,424. Beyond that he thought that 
in law no one could go, according to the evidence laid before the arbitrator. 
But other items had been made as those which should be included in the 
assessment, but which the appellants contended were tenant's stock and 
plant, and these were the gasholders, retorts, station-meter, purifiers, &c. 

The ARBITRATOR said it was a very nice question what were a tenant's 
and what were a landlord's fixtures. The other side were not asked, nor 
did they give any evidence, whether they made any distinction between the 
two. 

Mr. Mau e thought it was quite fair for him to say that the other side 
were not asked because they produced no evidence upon the point. 

The ARBITRATOR said he was not throwing out any Opinion, but the way 
in which it would be argued on the other side was, “ If your case is to turn 
upon that, our witnesses should have been asked about It! 

a Le Suaw said his learned friend did not shape his case in that way, nor 
e. 

Mr. MAULE could well understand why no enumeration of those things 
was oo by the respondents. Their witnesses Newsome, Hammerton, and 
Clarkson were at the company's works only two hours, whereas the valuers 
employed by the appeilants, Messrs. Wilson and White, took two days. 
The respondents’ witnesses took as the gross value of the building, in esti- 
mating the amount required for insurance and renewal-fund, £ ; and if 
these items were enumerated by Mr. Newsome as the buildings, and to which 
the £200 given by him referred, it would be found that gasholders, station- 
meters, retorts, &c., were not included. 

The ArsrrRaTor said Mr. Newsome took in the governor-house, meter- 
house, weigh-house, retort-house, &c., &c. 

Mr. Mauxe: Yes; excluding the consideration of whether they are land- 
lord’s or tenant’s property. 

The Arsirrator: Then you say that, inasmuch as they have not calcu- 
lated the renewal-fund upon the gasholders, &c., they must clearly have 
excluded them. 

Mr. MAute said, in addition to this Mr. Lee in his cross-examination 
said: “I always valued meters till a decision was given against me. I do 
not know whether I took retorts. I think retorts are not rateable.” 

The Arsirrator said Mr. Clarkson in his renewal-fund included puri- 
fiers and condensers. On the other side it seemed to be assumed that the 
landlord found all these things, and the tenant paid rent for them. 

Mr. MAvuLE said when they came to gauge the liability by the Parochial 
Assessment Act it did not matter under which it came, because it was an/ 
annual deduction before the rateable value could be ascertained. It was | 

uite clear that they were not included in the £220, nor in the £4000—in | 
act, they were such things as no insurance company would take. They | 
ro to the furniture of a house, and were in no sense a part of the | 
freehold, and could be renewed without injury to the freehold. It had} 
been given in evidence that these things amounted in the whole to £809, 
exclusive of the ee which he would class under another head. 

The ArsirraATor said Mr. Bott excluded the engine, boiler, &c., and in- 
cluded two service-pipes, making a total of £8379. | 

! 








Mr. Mavte said he would accept Mr. Bott's figures. 

The Arsirrator said Mr. Bott's evidence was all he had had from the 
appellants as to what were trade fixtures. 

Mr. Mav te said in this way a total would be obtained of £10,578, exclu- 
sive of the lamp columns, but inclusive of the floating capital. 

\- aaeaamamaae said he would call it £7080, exclusive of the floating 
capita 
. Mr. MAvLe said no lease would convey such items as he had mentioned, 
but they would be included under what a tenant would have to find if he | 
were his own landlord, or, if found for him, on which he would have to pay 
a rent. 

The Arsrrrator said he did not clearly understand what Mr. Maule 
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meant by a lease. A lease was a contract between two parties, and might 
include anything. : 

Mr. Mavxe intended to intimate what would pass with the realty. It 
was necessary to find out what a lease would convey under the statute. If 
it conveyed to the tenant something ultra that which the statute contem- 
plated, it would be a fallacious test. 

The Arsrrrator: Your whole question is, what does the statute mean? 

Mr. Mave said that was the point. The statute of Elizabeth clearly 
provided that the rating should apply only to local and visible occupation— 
| | that is, land—but not to stock in trade and tools, and all those things which 

lin general terms he would call the furniture of a man’s calling. Now, 
| whether the tenant took these instruments of trade and paid an additional 
‘sum in the shape of rent to his landlord for them, or provided capital and 
purchased them: for himself, they were not in any sense to be regarded as 
the subject matter ofa rate. On the contrary, they came under the head 
of articles for which the tenant had a claim to calculate a certain amount 
| of interest and tenant’s profit, to be deducted from the consideration money 
| which he would be willing to pay in order to get possession of the property, 
and work it to a profit. And he contended, further, that these gasholders, 
retorts, &c., were perishable articles, and such as no landlord would care to 
|| let to a tenant, even though he might have his remedy in law if they were 
not left in the same condition when the tenant gave up as when he took 
| possession. According to Messrs. Clarkson and Hall, the mains were worth 
| £18,000, and the buildings £4000, making a total of £22,000; and this was 
jall which these gentlemen condescended to give as the value of what he 
|(Mr. Maule) called the realty. On the other side, including the value of 
|the lamp-posts, the calculations brought up the total amount to £17,074. 
| Beyond this (whatever estimate was taken), where was there any evidence 
| of the existence of any other capital whatever? It was true that the com- 
pany might have expended, since its establishment in 1826, a sum of 
| £42,000; but it was equally true that, in every great commercial under- 
| taking of this sort, capital was added to capital year by year, though it was 
|not expected that at any time the company had the full amount so ex- 
pended in substantial possession. 
The Arsirrator: No; outlay is nothing. i E 
Mr. Mave: Capital, like a human being, kept reproducing itself, 
| but in the very operation it died out afterwards, and therefore the amount 
|expended could not be taken as a good test of the actual value of the pro- 
|perty. Splitting the difference between the two estimates, £20,000 was 
jabout the value of that which he contended was rateable, because it was 
| that which a tenant would take in his demise. [Mr. Maule proceeded to 
quote at great length the points of the evidence on both sides as to the re- 
| ceipts and cost of manufacture, &c., comparing Mr. Lee with Mr. Barlow. | 
| He was willing, he said, to accept Mr. Lee as his witness, because he thought 
| his mode of testing the rateable value of this property was a most lucid one 
| as applied to known facts, and not to mere speculations. Mr. Barlow, a man 
|| of great practical experience, assuming a theory which he applied to a state 
|of facts, came to pretty nearly the same conclusion, and the figures at 
which he arrived were substantiated by the evidence of Mr. Whitaker. 
| The Arprrrator said it was a remarkable thing that Mr. Barlow's theo- 
retical expenditure should be within £100 of the actual expenditure. 

Mr. MauLe to argue that the service-pipes of the company 
|| were not to be regarded as the subject matter ofa rate. He claimed these 
|| as part of the furniture of the tenant's trade, and denied that they formed 
|| any part of the realty which would be conveyed by lease. They were fix- 
| | tures, and fixtures of that character that they were not even on the 
| 
| 
| 











premises which were rate: 

The ArpirratTor: Why are they not to be considered as much on your 
premises as the mains ?. 

Mr. Mauve said, if he understood Mr. Lee, the service-pipes connected 
the consumers with the main passing from the company’s property to the 
consumers. In doing that, no part of the main touched the consumer's pro- 
|| perty, but part of the service-pipe went into his occupation, and part of it 
passed through the soil. 

The ArsirraTorR: But why is the portion that goes only through the 
soil, and does not touch the house, to be called a part of the tenant’s 
fixtures? 

Mr. Maute said for this reason, that it was of a character more perish- 
able than the rest. The part which passed through the streets could not 
in idea be disconnected from that part which passed up the wall of the 
house and went to the burner, and the company put it down and con- 
nected it with their arterial main. In the same category he should put 
purifiers and condensers in the station yard at Wakefield. They were all 
things of a delicate and perishable character. 

The ArBiTRATOR: I can understand that it is very reasonable for a land- 
lord to require a tenant to find these things in practice, but in point of law 
I do not see how they come within a tenant’s fixtures. 

Mr. MAuLE said he would not call them fixtures exactly, but put them 
under the head of stock in trade. No doubt it would be very difficult in 
point of fact or law to try and distinguish between one part of the services 
and another. 

Mr. LEE said the services were wholly in the streets; the moment they 
reached the wall of the house they were the tenant’s property. 

The ArsirraTor: The service-pipe is so connected with the pipe in the 
house, that it is useless except in connexion, and then it is difficult to 
separate it from the mains, 

Mr. MAULE said it was an item full of difficulty to know upon which 
In the passage of the service-pipe the meter inter- 


side to range them. 
vened. 

The ARBITRATOR: You may be quite safe when you go to usage and 
practice, but when you come to law you will have a difficulty. It ma 
make a difference with regard to the amount of rent which a person wi 
have to pay if he has these things, but when you come to estimate a 
tenant's profits it does not. 

Mr. MAULE proceeded to deal with the evidence of Mr. Bott and Mr. 
Farrer, whose estimates he contended were not so wide apart as might be 
expected, seeing the different routes by which they travelled to the result. 
The whole of the witnesses for the appellants brought the rateable value 





side it was clear, he said, that they had gone blindly into the matter. Mr. 
Lee had not had the opportunity which Mr. Whitaker had, of knowing 
the particulars which that gentleman had subsequently given in evidence, 
and of which Mr. Barlow availed himself. On the contrary, he had blindly 
accepted the two hours’ inspection of Messrs. Newsome and Hall, and had 
come to a theoretical conclusion, which, based upon a London experience, 
might serve the a of a London standard, but based upon Wakefield 
was altogether fallacious. 

Mr. Suaw replied upon the whole case. 
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down to a sum something less than £800. As to the evidence on the other | 
| fund. The next evidence they had was that of Mr. Bott, and again, he said, 


He said it would not be neces- | £1200, when the real value was only some £790. And yet he told them that, 
sary for him, after having heard the evidence of Mr. Whitaker, to enter at | though the company had added to the capacity of their works six-fold, they 
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any great length into various questions of a speculative and scientific cha- 
racter. Mr. Whitaker's evidence had very much simplified the case for the 
respondents, for it seemed from the manner in which Mr. Maule had 
summed up on the other side, that the principle of structural value which his 
scientific witnesses had deposed to had been abandoned by him, and that in 
estimating the rent which a tenant would give for the company’s works, he 
admitted that the advantages of their position, and the privileges of their 
Act of Parliament, must be taken into account. It was quite true that 
when the respondents made the rate they had not the information which | 
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they now possessed, and consequently were obliged to call in the scientific} | 


evidence of Mr. Lee. But seeing they had now obtained evidence of the) 
facts, they were quite willing to discard the scientific evidence, and rely | 
entirely upon the facts proved by Mr. Whitaker. In doing so, he wished it 
to be understood that he was not saying anything but what was compli- 
mentary to Mr. Lee, or to the witnesses which the appellants had called to 
give their testimony on this point. Indeed, it was a singular fact that when 
the appellants, to support their case, were compelled to produce their 


books, the evidence of Mr. Lee, which was based upon great per-|! 


sonal experience, was found to be strictly correct. In dealing, first of 


all, with the case as presented by the appellants, he remarked that his || 


learned friend, Mr. Maule, had complained that the assessment of the com- 

any had been from time to time increased until it had reached £1200. 
Now, it was somewhat extraordinary that when they were rated at £1200 
there was no appeal whatever, and yet, in the year 1855, a gasometer was 
erected by them capable of manufacturing gas to six times the extent of 
their former manufacture, according to the standard measure of their gas- 
holder. Surely no one for a moment would be disposed to assert that if 
the premises were fairly rated at £1200 per annum prior to that great in- 
crease of producing power, they ought not now to be rated at a consider- 
ably higher sum. The valuation, according to the evidence produced for 
the respondents, showed that the rateable value was £3200; and he was 
astonished that Mr. Bott should put it down at a sum so utterly inadequate 
as £797. It was hardly credible that the company would have been con- 
tent, at the time when their works were so much less, to be rated fora 
series of years upon an estimated rateable value of £1200, if, according to 
the evidence of Mr. Bott, their present value was only £797. In fact, his 
calculation brought out a result so strangely below what was manifestly | 
the correct amount, that it was clear this gentleman had fallen into an 
error in making it, and his evidence was not to be relied upon. The first 
witness called forthe appellants was Mr. Tarbotton, whose evidence went to | 
show that occasionally the company’s pipes in the streets were injured, but so} 
insignificant did this injury appear to be, that the company had never thought | 
it worth their while to apply to the Local Board of Health for compensation. 
Then came the evidence of Mr. Wilson, which went entirely to the 
structural value of the premises—a principle which, as he was prepared 
to contend, was fallacious. To give the value of so many bricks and 
so much mortar employed in the construction of a building, without 
having regard to the purpose to which that building was applied, 
as the rateable value, was a method of estimating it which could 
not in any way be relied upon. It was a singular fact in connexion with 
the evidence of Mr. Wilson, that between the last meeting in Wakefield and 
the first in London, the company were so struck with the quantity of coke 
produced from a ton of coal, that they employed Mr. Wilson to make ex- 
periments upon the subject. But they did not ask him to ascertain for 
them how much gas was produced from a ton of coals. And why? Because 
they knew very well that it would be shown they were then producing 8700 
feet instead of 7600 as in 1857. However,he was quite willing to putall this 
aside, and take the evidence of Mr. Whitaker as to the quantity of gas ex 
tracted, and the value in money which the company received for it. He 
now came to the evidence of Mr. Barlow. who gave his estimates under 
three distinct heads, the two first of which he subsequently told them were 
calculations made for the information of the gas company. Having heard the 
evidence of Mr. Whitaker, he told them that he would assume the company 
made so much gas per annum, and that they could sell so much, and that their 
income from all sources would be £8487; but then, he added, “I do not 
allow them so much for gas tar and ammoniacal liquor, and spent clay and 
sundries.” And when he was asked why, he said he was certain the com- 
pany could not have made that quantity in the year. Against this scientific 
evidence was the testimony of Mr. Whitaker as to the fact, who told them 
that the company actually did sell it, and had it been correct that they 
could not have produced it within the period, they, having three weeks 
before known Mr. Barlow's opinion on the subject, would have been pre- 
pared with evidence to show that what he deduced from theory was 
correct in their experience. Not having presented such evidence, the 
presumption was conclusive against them that all that they sold in 
the year was apn in the year, so that Mr. Barlow's theory fell to 
the und. The question was not what might be, but what actually! 
was done, and the best witness on that point was Mr. Whitaker himself. | 
The learned counsel proceeded to recapitulate the items of receipt and ex- 
penditure as given by these gentlemen, comparing the one with the other, 
and urging Mr. Whitaker's practical knowledge of the facts as they existed 
at Wakefield as his reason for accepting the figures supplied by him, in 
preference to those suggested by the scientific mind of Mr. Barlow. Apart, 
however, from speculation, it was evident that if the net receipts of the 
company were only what Mr. Barlow made them—viz., £3853. 15s.—they 
could not have paid the dividends which they had done. It was proved 
that in 1858 they divided among their shareholders £4330, besides paying 
£225 for interest upon loans, and this, too, notwithstanding the reduction 
they had made in the price of gas. He then came to the question of de- 
ductions. For the purpose of argument at the present moment he would 
take Mr. Barlow’s own deductions, which, however, he did not admit the 
correctness of—viz., 5 per cent. interest and 20 per cent. tenant's profits. Ac- 
cording to his working out of these figures, Mr. Barlow said that if the net 
income of the company was £3853, the rateable value would be £1165. 
Then he said he made various deductions, which he (Mr. Shaw) would not 
go into, because he should, in toto, dispute the 20 per cent. for tenant's pro- 
fits. Moreover, if the net income of the company was £4603, and not £3853, 
as had been proved, then the difference ought to be added to the £1165, 
making the rateable value something like £1900. But he disputed the 
capital required, the amount of tenant’s profit, and the claim for a renewal 





that if anything more were required to show that scientific evidence, was 
often a fallacy it was tobe found here. In point of fact, it appeared to him 
that in order to estimate the value of scientific evidence they ought to 
know on what side the witness appeared. Here they had the evidence o! 
Mr. Bott, who said that this company was formerly so ill-used in the town 
of Wakefield that they had had to pay upon an estimated annual value 0! 
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ght now'to’be rated only upon something'like £859. Had not Mr. Bott 
If supplied the key by which it could’be explained, this was one of the 
most extraordinary pieces of evidence he hadever heard. When that gen- 








fleman went into the details of his calculations he likened everything in a 
,gas-work to something on a railway. ‘ ; 

The Arsirrator: | think he did that to suit my mind. I have been 
(mostly engaged in railways with him. 

Mr. SHaw proceeded: Mr. Bott had called the meter an automaton clerk, 
and ‘he argued that because the clerk on a —— was not rateable, but the 
\receipts, so the meter of the gas company should not be rated, because it 
\\simply did that which the clerk did—measure out that which produced re- 
ceipts. But Mr. Bott had not enunciated a principle at all, or if he had, it 
was that of structural value; and it was material to notice that that was 
the oply principle upon which he seemed to rely. When cross-examined as 
to what a tenant would give as rent for the premises, he said the company 
would not let them. He (Mr. Shaw) ventured to say they would not, be- 
cause it was too d a in in their own hands, except for a very 
valuable consideration indeed. The company knew perfectly well that those 
works were not only so remunerative at the present time, but, in conse- 


r gas in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, eve’ 


suffer them to pass from their hands. But what did Mr. Bott come there 
for? He came to enunciate a principle, and the only principle he enunciated 
was structural value. He said the hereditaments cost so much, and there- 
fore the rateable -value was so much; and when asked the question, he inti- 


Bott’s evidence valueless in such an inquiry as the present. After com- 


upon the testimony of the only other witness, Mr. Farrer. Here again the 
only principle enunciated was that of structural value as distinct from the 
purposes to which the works were applied. 

The Arpirraror said Mr. Farrer did not come forward for that purpose, 
‘but to prove what was the rateable value of the buildings in Wakefield. 

Mr. Suaw: As distinct from the purposes to which they were applied. 

The Arsirrator: Exactly. 

Mr. SHaw submitted that that was clearly not the mode contemplated in 
the Act of Parliament Now, in reference to the case for the respondents, 
when their witnesses gave evidence they were without the means of know- 


books of the company. But it was most singular that in the issue 
it was shown that Mr. Lee, in the estimate he formed of their receipts 
and expenditure, was almost literally true. From the estimates which were 


the company’s books, he (Mr. Shaw) submitted that the rateable value of 
the company’s premises in the township of Wakefield should be £3252. 
Mr. Whitaker made the receipts £9078. 1s. 10d., and the expenditure 


and this sum was minus £725. 16s. 10d. for wear and tear, leaving the ex- 


‘rom that the following deductions were to be made:—5 per cent. on £2000 
capital, £100; tenant’s profits on £2000, at 20 per cent., £400. This left 
£4982. 9s. 10d., from which the statutable reductions were to be taken. 


the company, was £725. 14s. 10d. in 1857; but this, Mr. Whitaker said 
was excessive, and that the average would be £600, which sum he (Mr. 
Shaw) was prepared to take. The renewal-fund he put down at £300. 

The Arpirrator: That is less than your own witnesses. Mr. Hall, sup- 
ported by Mr. Lee, said it would be £327. 

Mr. SHaw said the only difference between them was this: when they 
gave their evidence they assumed that £32,700 was the value of the thing 
to be reproduced, and they put it at 1 per cent.; but, inasmuch as the sub- 
sequent evidence proved it was not'so large an amount, he was right in 
taking the latter. The insurance he took at a quarter per cent. upon 
£4000, the value of the buildings, = £10. These sums amounted to £910, 
and left a net value of £4072. 9s. 10d., from which certain amounts had to 
be deducted for the out-townships. The question was, how much should be 
deducted? It appeared to have entered into the minds of those who repre- 
sented the company to deduct one-seventh; but, if the arbitrator would 
look at the amount of rates paid by the company for those out-town- 
ships, he would find that it ought to be only one-cleventh. 

The Arsirrator: But your witnesses have accepted one-seventh. You 
have a fair right to say this: “ We have accepted it, and we take credit for 
being very liberal;” but I do not think you can go further. 

Mr. Suaw: I will take credit for generosity, and say one-seventh. 

The Arsirrator: Less of course, first of all, the value of the station at 
Wakefield 

Mr. Suaw assented. £220 deducted for the station left £3852. 9s. 10d., 
and one-seventh of that was £550, leaving £3302; and then adding the 
station again, it brought the amount to £3522. 9s. 10d. But, inasmuch 
as there was'the cost of the extra quantity of gas to make up the difference 
between the price of 3s. 9d. and 4s. per 1000, he deducted from this the 
sum of £238, leaving £3284. 9s. 10d., which were the actual figures at which 
he contended the rateable value in the township should be fixed. 

Mr. Maute: That is, less the amount of rates and taxes? 

Mr. SHaw: Yes; 6s. in the pound. 

The Arsrrrator: What will that come to? 

Mr. Lee: £600. 

The AgBiTRATOR: That makes the value £2684. 9s. 10d., which does not 
support your rate—£2845. 

r. SHaw: The rate was £1200 before,‘and the difference is £1600. 
me ... ArpitraATor: No; you must take the difference between £1200 and 

‘The proceedings then -terminated, and the arbitrator subsequently made 
an award,'by which he fixed the net rateable value of the works and mains 
in Wakefield at £1994. 17s. 5d. 


Miscellaneous News. 


COUNTY AND GENERAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY (LIMITED). 
_ The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Monsey, the Mt 
instant, at the Office, 76, King William Street—E. H. J. Ceavrurp Esq. 
M.P., in the chair. ‘ ‘ 





The Szcrrvary (Mr. R. S. Parker) read the notice convening the meetin 
and the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting. " . 
The following report was presented :— 








uence of the absence of all competition, and the rapidly increasing demand | 
b year added an additional | 
value to their:shares, and therefore it was not likely they would lightly | 


mated that he did not add anything on account of the purposes to which | 
those works wereapplied. Such a mode of valuing premises rendered Mr. | 


ledge which they now possessed, because they had had no access to the | 
| had pursued, and the results to which they had attained in the management 


given by Mr. Lee and Mr. Newsome, and from the facts supplied by | 


£4674 5s., which, by certain deductions, was reduced to £4321. 8s. 10d., | 


enditure at £3595. 12s., and making the net receipts £5482. 9s. 10d. | 


The retorts, avear and tear, as an actual fact, according to the evidence of | 





The directors have much pleasure in reporting the successful progress .of the 


business of the company. a 

Considerable alterati have been carried out at Lea Bridge and 
Pater, whereby those works have brought into an efficient state;‘in making 
those alterations and repairs, however, “it was found necessary to suspend the 
working for some time, especially at Lea Bridge, where the works were at astand still 
for nearly two months. 

As the permission to lay pipes through the lands adjoining the company’s works 
at Northfieet was not obtained until the commencement of the winter, it was found 
impossible to carry out the alterations for the improved working of that station. 
Orders have been given to proceed with these at once. . . 

At Walton station the rental has fully realized the expectation of the directors. 

In consequence of unexpected delay in obtaining a satisfactory ‘title from the 
vendor, the purchase of the Chertsey works was not completed till the Ist of 
January, 1859, at which date the company took possession, and will ‘thenceforward 
be in receipt of the rental of that station. 

Up to the 31st of December, 1858, there were allotted 1055 shares ; of these, how- 
ever, 25 were forfeited owing to non-payment of calls, whereby the number of shares 
issued to that date is reduced to 1030. The amount called up per share is £3—viz., 
deposit £1, and two calls of £1 each. The last call was payable on the Sist of 
December. The arrears outstanding at 31st of December, for deposit and calls made 
to that date, amounted to £430; of this sum £418 has since been paid, leaving the 
amount at present outstanding only £12. 

Owing to the resignation of Lieut.-Col. Le Hardy and of Mr. Irvine, twowvacancies 
have occurred in the board of direction. The directors recommend that these va- 
cancies sliould not be filled up at present, but that they be left in the hands of the 
board to be disposed of in such way as may be most advantag for the interest: 
of the company. 

Under the 48th regulation of the company, the following members of the board— 
viz., E. H. J. Craufurd, Esq., M.P., Robert John Clarke, Esq., and John Kirkham, 
Esq., retire from office by rotation, but, being eligible, beg to offer themselves to the 
shareholders for re-election. 

The directors recommend that Messrs. Camroux and Thomas be reappointed 
auditors for the ensuing year. They further recommend that the ordinary general 


and re 








menting at great length on the evidence of Mr. Bott as to the floating capital, | ™¢etings of the company be held in Yatuve tn the menthe of Pebransy cad August. 
trade fixtures, &c., the learned counsel said he would touch for a moment | of the shareholders to the accompanying balance-sheet. 


| drawbacks to which allusion has been made, it will be seen that, after providing for 


In conclusion, the directors have very great satisfaction in calling the attention 
Notwithstanding the 


all office and trading expenses, and for the interest both on calls paid in advance 
and on loans, the net profits of the last half year amount to £55.'17s. 3d. Out of this 


; sum the directors recommend the declaration of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 


per annum for the half year ending the 3lst of December, 1853, on the amount of 
the company’s share capital called up previous to that date, leaving an unappropriated 
sum of £19. 5s. 4d. to be carried to the profit of the current half year. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was now his duty to move that the report of the 


directors, the bulance-sheet, and the auditors’ report be adopted and printed 


for circulation. He thought that, considering the very short period during 
which the company had been in active operation, the directors had every 
reason to anticipate the approval of the proprietors of the course which they 


of their affairs. It was a matter for sincere congratulation that, by the adop- 
tion of a careful and economical system of management, they were enabled 
to declare a dividend such as was seldom attained by so young a company, 
and in so shorta period. Any one who had carefully examined the balance- 
sheet would agree with him that their position was a most satisfactory one. 
It might at first sight appear paradoxical, but it was really another matter 
of congratulation, that their share capital was small and their loan capital 
large. It was generally a great advantage to work with a loan capita 
because almost invariably such capital bore a lower rate of interest; an 
while the share capital remained at a low amount, a very small profit on the 
business sufficed to pay a large proportionate dividend. He believed that all 
those who had had much experience in conducting works of this kind had 
come to the same conclusion, although the Legislature in their wisdom had 
seen fit to restrict their borrowing powers to a small aliquot proportion, 
usually a third or a fourth of the share capital. This was, however, a matter 
upon which men who had to do with the money market were best capable of 
forming a judgment, and when they found that moneyed men were ready and 
willing to trust this concern in the way they had, it proved that they were 
in very good credit, and that their financial arrangements were, to say the 
least, a Referring to the operations of the company, he reminded 
the proprietors that in reality the accounts did not show a full half year’s 
working. Indeed, considering the necessary alteration of works at Lea Bridge, 
together with the extensions which had been carried out at Pater, the pre- 
sent accounts embraced only about four months’ operations, notwithstanding 
which, the results were of the satisfactory character now reported. The 
rental from the pow ee A works would add to their income some £500 in the 
next half year, and with the prospects that were opening out to them, he had 
the fullest confidence that the present dividend of 5 per cent. would be main- 
tained, and he also had hopes that they would be able to put by something 
towards a reserve, which he was very anxious to see carried out. 

Mr. Hay seconded the adoption of the report, which was carried unani- 
mously, 

pms the motion of the CHATRMAN, a dividend for the half year to the 31st 
of December, upon the paid-up capital, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
was agreed to, payable on and after the 31st instant. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Craufurd, R. J. Clarke, and John Kirkham, 
were severally re-elected, and the CuarrMAn returned thanks on behalf of 
—— and his colleagues. Mr. F. F, Camroux was reappointed one of the 
auditors. 

Upon the proposition that Mr. §. Thomas be re-elected an auditor, a con- 
versation took place upon the gag! of appointing shareholders as auditors, 
and Mr. OHREN = that Mr. William Pashley be elected an auditor in 
the room of Mr. Thomas. 

The CuarrMan explained that the Act of Parliament did not render it 
necessary to appoint a shareholder, and the directors had felt that the pro- 
prietors had a greater check upon the board by the appointment of an inde- 
a eng auditor. They considered that having auditors who were not share- 

olders was a guarantee of the disinterested nature of the audit. He bore 
his testimony to the valuable services rendered to the company by Mr. Pash- 
ley, but thought it would be an ungracious act to reject a gentleman who 
had distinguished himself by his assiduity in the auditing of the accounts ; 
and, moreover, he was not sure that Mr. Pashley’s connexion with the com- 
pany as accountant did not disqualify him for the office. 

r. OHREN disclaimed any idea of casting a reflection upon their late 
auditor, and after what had fallen from the chair would withdraw his 
proposition. 

Mr. THomas was accordingly re-elected, and the remuneration to the 
auditors was voted at five guineas per annum each. 

A resolution was agreed to for holding the half-yearly meetings in future 
in the months of February and August. 

Mr. Hoarp called the attention of the board to the proposed new docks at 
Northfleet, and asked whether they would in any way interfere with this 
company’s works there ? 

Mr. P. STEPHENSON said that the contemplated new docks at Northfleet 
would not interfere with this company’s property there. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was anticipated that a good customer would be ob- 
tained in the Dock Company. 
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Mr. Hay moved a vote of thanks to the solicitor, secretary, engineer, and 
other officers of the company, which having been seconded, was unanimously 


—-. 
. CRosLEY, the solicitor, and Mr. Parken, the secretary, acknowledged 


the vote. 


On the motion of Mr. OHREN, thanks were voted to the directors and the 


chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 





LIGHTING THE PorTsMOoUTH FLOATING BrInGE wiTH Gas.—We are 
enabled to present our readers with a few particulars res 
improvement, which was carried into effect last week. 
is measured by a meter fixed on shore, and is conveyed to the bridge by 
gutta percha tubes of various lengths (to suit state of tide), joined together 
with steam tight unions; these tubes possess the advantage of being imper- 
meable, thus preventing the quality of the gas from being deteriorated as 
it would be by the less close flexible tubes, and from their extreme light- | substitution of gas for the light of other days. 


ting this novel 
he supply of gas 


ness, of being easily transported. The gas is stored on board in a gas. | 
holder, which in consequence of the limited space is telescopic, giving two- | 
thirds storage, instead of one-half us in single holders. To facilitate filling | 
the holder it is provided with counterbalance weights, which give a/| 
vacuum or suction of more than half an inch head of water as required. | 
| One of Hulett and Co's patent mercurial regulators is fixed, to regulate the | 
flow of gas to the burners. There are fourteen lights—namely, a lamp at the | 
corners of the promenade deck, a fan-light in each of the cabins, and four 
brackets in engine-room. | 
| the —— are of wrought-iron and copper. The Gosport Gas Company, | 
who made proposal for lighting, with estimate of cost, at the end of 1857, || 
| 
} 


With a view to security, the fittings throughout | 


have supplied connexions from their mains to the bridge, and Messrs. || 
Hulett and Co., of Holborn, London, were the contractors for holder and 

fittings. Mr. T. White, captain of the bridge, convinced of the great | 
economy and superior light, was mainly instrumental in obtaining the 








Advertisements. 





MMONIACAL LIQUOR to be Let: 
for One, Three, or Five Years, as may be agreed 
wees the whole of the Ammoniacal Liquor (about 
,000 Gallons per annum) produced at the works of 
the Sunderland Gas Company. 
The Contract to commence as soon as settled, or on 
and from the Ist day of July next. 
Further particulars may be known on application to 
JouNn H, Cox, Secretary. 
61, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


HARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS & METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, 
Pipes, &c. 
Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and 
all Water-Fittings. 


AST-IRON Retorts, Socket Pives, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street amps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging ana 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas-Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, 
LONDON. 


IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NESBIT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas,and working the roundest on the hiver 
—— They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 

















TO THE GAS COMPANIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 


NANNEL AND COAL FOR GAS 

PURPOSES,—Fifteen years’ connexion with one 

of the largest Gas Concerns in England, enables us 

from practical experience to certify that the CANNEL 

and COAE we offer are those best suited for Gas pur- 
poses. 

On application, we shall have much pleasure in for- 
warding our Tabulated Statements of Analyses, with 
Li nang and Terms; also References as to respecta- 

ility. 

All Contract Orders have our careful and best 
attention. é 

EMANUEL TURNER and Co., Exporters of Cannel 
and Coal, 34, Castle Street, LivERPOOL. 


PADDoN and FORD respectfully 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and Ma- 
nagers to their PATENT STREET LAMP REGU- 
LATOR, which ensures any required consumption. 

By its use a great saving is effected, and the item of 
* Unaccounted-for Gas" considerably decreased. 


ADDON and FORD, Patent 
GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of Wetand Dry GAs METERS, STATION 
Meters, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 
LANTERNS, &c. &c. 
Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas- 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas-Works supplied. 


OUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the ironemployed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of thelarge Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
Orders promptly executed. 


W. GRAZEBROOK, 75, Old 
t) BroaD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 
= ompanies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 
apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. 
Contracts TAKEN, 




















By Royal Letters Patent. 


a 
AY’S Patent Equitable Gas-Meter 
is the most effective preventive of fraud by 
“tilting,” and is as simple in construction as the 
common meter. 
aa COW. only by 


60, BUCCLEUCH STREET, 
EDINBURGH; 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CHAMBERS, 
RIDINGS COURT. ST. MARY’S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


LIFF’S Fire Bricks, Clay 


RETORTS, &c. 





J. 








MENEWTON. 


WHARF N&¢ GOODS STATION 
RINGS CROEs 
LONDO 






Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. NewTon, Agent for the District, 16, 
Castle Terrace, New Hampstead Road, KENTISH 
Town, N.W. 

N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and alarge stock 
¢ — and Lumps, always on hand at the above 

arf. 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
pe Railway, to any extent which may be 
required. 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 

es To for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, West GEORGE STREET. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 
HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHORT STREET, NEw CuT, BLACKFRIARS, LonDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 








pipe. 
The following, among Testi ials, will be 
found very ae — 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office. No. 105, 


Broad Street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 

“‘Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. It was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

*«T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily that is 
required of it.—l am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

* GEDDIE PEARSE. 

** Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


OHN ROGERSON and CO, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 


Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas- Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 


ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 

Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 
or shape required. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MODEL OR DRAWING. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the cout Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England, 

References given, if required. 











| 
NOW READY, i} 


OL, VII. of the JOURNAL of GAS | 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI-| 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1858, price 21s., bound | 

in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIL, || 
IV., V. and VI. are still on sale. | 
W. B. KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. | 

} 


THE GREAT CENTRAL | 
GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. | 
Just Published, 4 | 
A FULL Report of the Proceedings | 
on the ARBITRATION between A. A. CROLL, || 
Esq.,and the GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ | 
COMPANY. Before C. MAY, Esq., C.E., F.R.S., and | 
THOMAS G. BARLOW, Esq., C.E., Arbitrators, and || 
C. HOGGINS, Esq., Q.C., Umpire. 1| 
Reprinted from the Journal of Gas Lighting, Water || 
Supply, and Sanitary Improvement. if 
Price 5s., bound in cloth. } 
A few Copies are on Sale, bound up with the Pro-|| 
ceedings before the Parliamentary Committee on the | 
Company’s Bill in 1850—price 7s. 6d. 1] 
W. B. KiNG, Office of the ** JouRNAL OF Gas || 
LIGHTING,” &c., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LONDON, | | 
E.C. | 
1| 
- | 
ST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter | 
MANUFACTURERS, &c. | 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. | 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go-| 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. } 
W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of | 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, | 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock-| 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the | 
respective Engineers. } 
. | 
RYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous | 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad-| 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large | 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. 
per inch diameter. 
BryaN DONKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange Road, BERMONDSEY. 


Wwirttiam RYDER, General) 

















MINERAL anp METAL AGENT anp 
MERCHANT, 4, DEAN STREET, | 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, | | 

is prepared to supply Gas and Water Companies with | 
Apparatus and Appliances of every description, in- 
cluding Cast and Wrought Iron Goods, Coals, Fire-| 
Bricks, Retorts, &c. &c. | 
Any communications addressed to him as above shall! 
have prompt attention. | | 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, | 
, | 
ARDWICK IRON WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of hold and other 
heavy Wrovght-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort-| 
ment of patterns tor Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufae- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 


Wy RouGHT. IRON Guides for Gas- 

holders.—Designs and Working Drawings for 
Trussed Wrought-Iron Guides and Frames can be ob- 
tained of CuaRLEs D1xon, C. E., Chichester, Sussex. 


LFRED PENNY, Engineer, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
alteration of existing, works ; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retoris, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iros 
Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used 
in Gas and Water-Works. 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch. 


—— 
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fluids passing through them. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND (CQ, 


(SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 
COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg to announce that, in addition to the Manufacture of 


GAS-MET EB §, 


they continue the Manufacture of 


METERS FOR MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., 
commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. William Parkinson. 
These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the registration of the 











TO METER MANUFACTURERS, 
| HE Directors of the Tunbridge Wells 
| GAS COMPANY are desirous of receiving 
| TENDERS for the supply and erection at their Works, 
| Tunbridge Wells, of aSTATION-METER of either of 
|| the following capacities, viz., to pass Ten, Twelve, and 
|| Fifteen Thousand cubic feet per hour, with 8-inch inlet 
| and outlet, Bye-Pass and Valves, and 8-day Time-Piece 
| complete. The Tenders to contain a full description of 
| the shape and measurement of the external cases, and 
|/a separate sum for a Meter of each of the above 
cifferent capacities. 
|} Tenders to be sent to the Office of the Company, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, by not later than Six p.m., on 
Wednesday, the 13th of April next, addreseed to the 
SECRETARY, and marked “ Tender for Station-Meter.” 
} The Directors reserve to themselves the power to 
|| reject the lowest or any Tender. 
| By order, 
JouN Reap, Secretary. 
Tunbridge Wells, March 28, 1859. 


[THE Proprietors of the Woodbridge 


GASLIGHT COMPANY are desirous of re- 
ceiving TENDERS for 600 Yards of 5-inch GAS MAIN 
PIPE; 








For laying the same; 

For aset of DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, with Valves 
and Connexions, to purify not less than 1500 feet per 
hour; 

For a GOVERNOR for 5-inch main. 

Communications, stating price of Pipe and weight 
per yard, size of Purifiers and Governor, to be addressed 
to Mr, BENJAMIN D. GaLL, Manager, on or before the 
16th day of April next. ‘ 

Woodbridge, March 25, 1859. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Patent. G 1 Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


THE PURIFYING-HOUSE SUPERSEDED, 


R. LAMING (Inventor of the 
Revivified Oxide of Iron Purification) has the 
satisfaction to announce that Gas may now be purified 
in a manner that combines unusual commercial ad- 
vantages with all the possible requirements of the 
sanitary officer and the public. All that need be said 
to call attention to the new process is, that instead of 
the purifying-house, two vessels of small area, placed 
after the condenser, suffice; that these vessels never 
have the least communication with the atmosphere; 
and that neither lime, oxide, nor any other substance 
foreign to the gas itself is brought into contact with 
it. Gas engineers will perceive among the advantages 
thus offered, economy in room, labour, and materials ; 
| possibility of ; aud total absence of injury 
|| to the illuminating power. 
Particulars by addressing RicHARD Lamina, 118, 
FENCHURCH STRERT. 


ORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
|| 104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
| 'DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS 























| supplied either with or ow Steam-Engines and 
i| oilers. 
| | FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
uary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
|and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ape 
{| paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 
| simplified, 
I RETORT SETTINGS, 
| designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke. 
Illustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 
| formation, may be obtained on application as above. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
| JOHN SWARBRIC K, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 

FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 

| HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 

| 4 These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochinie, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
| Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 


To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
| on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 
| 


PRICES MODERATE. 


WANTED, a person competent to | 


undertake the ENTIRE MANAGEMENT of 
the RUNCORN GAS-WORKS. His duties will be to 
superintend the manufacture and distribution of Gas, 
the laying of the Mains, fitting up premises for tenants, 
to keep the Books of the Company on the principle of 
double entry, to collect the Accounts, and to doall other 
matters relating to the concern, 

Salary, £150 per annum. Security for £500 will be 
required. 

Application, with Testimonials, to be sent under 
seal, addressed to the Chairman, at the Gas Office, 
Runcorn, “ Tender for Manager,’ on or before the 
lst day of April, 1859. 

W. PRITCHARD, Manager. 

Gas Office, Runcorn, March 21, 1859. 


OMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the next ORDI- 
NARY MEETING of the above Company will be held 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, in the City 
of London, on FRIDAY, the 8th day of April next, 
at Twelve o’clock at noon, to receive the Report of 
the Directors, and to declare a Dividend to the 3lst 
day of December last. 

The following Directors, viz., Charles Salisbury 
Butler, Esq., M.P., James Holbert Wilson, and James 
Collier, Esquires, will go out of office by rotation, who, 
being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accord- 
ingly, and the Board of Directors unanimously recom- 
mend those gentlemen to the proprietors for re-election. 
John Jones, Esq., Auditor, will go out of office by rota- 
tion, who, being eligible, has given notice of his inten- 
tion to offer himself for re-election. 

The Bovks of the Company will be closed for the 
Transfer of Shares from the 25th day of March to the 
8th day of April now next ensuing. 

By the Company’s Act of Incorporation Shareholders 
can inspect the Books of the Company fourteen days 
previous to the Meeting. 

By order of the Board, 


G. JaQuEs, Secretary. 
Stepney, March 16, 1859, 


SHEEN, Gas and Railway 

@ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 

inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 

tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
First-class Gas-Fitter, who has also 


had considerable experience in the erection and 

extension of Gas-Works, and a thorough knowledge of 
the making and distributing of Gas, is at present in 
want of a SITUATION. > 

Has had the management for a number of years of 
the Gas-Works on the principal line of Railway in the 
Kingdom ; and, being a good penman and expert at 
accounts, would prove an acquisition to any parties re- 
quiring his services. 

Good Testimonials, and Security if required. 

Address 53, JouURNAL oF Gas LIGHTING Office, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LonpoN, E.C. 


ILLIAM CLIBRAN’S Patent 
MERCURIAL GAS-GOVERNOR FOR 
STREET LAMPS, 

W. C. begs respectfully to cal! the attention of Gas 
Companies to his PATENT GAS-GOVERNOR for 
STREET LAMPS, upwards of 3000 of which are now in 
use on Public Lamps. By their use any given quantity 
of Gas per hour may be consumed with the tap full 
open whatever the increase of pressure may be, thus 














preventing a great waste of Gas in many of the Lamps, 
and securing to the public an uniform light. Prices, 
3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., and 3s. 8d. each. 

Governors kept in stock from three-eighths of an inch 
to four inches bore. 





Samples and Testimonials forwarded on application 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS, 


THE Directors of the Northampton 
GASLIGHT COMPANY are desirous of re- 
ceiving TENDERS for the supply and erection of a 
GASHOLDER 100 feet in diameter by 25 feet deep, 
with Columns, Girders, &c., according to Plans and 
Specifications, which may be seen on and after Monday 
the l4th instant at the Company's Offices here, and at 
the Office of Mr. JoHN EuNnson, Gas Engineer, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, to be 
delivered at the Offices of the Company on or before 
Wednesday the 6th of April, and not later than Twelve 
o'clock noon. 
The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
(Signed) 
Wittram Dennis, Clerk and Secretary. 
Gas-Works, Northampton, March 8, 1859. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser (aged 
30), who for the last six years has been 
MANAGER of Gas-Works in an agricultural town in 
the Midland Counties, a SITUATION in a similar 
capacity. Would have no objection to serve under an 
Engineer or Superintendent of larger Works. Can pro- 
duce references and Testimonials. 
Address R. K., 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Fo SALE, by Private Treaty, on 

liberal terms, a large quantity of Modern and 
New GAS APPARATUS, of First-Class Material and 
Workmanship, recently constructed for a Foreign order, 
but not carried out to the extent anticipated, consisting 
of Iron BD Retorts and Fittings, Hydraulic Mains, Con- 
densers, Purifiers, and 2 Gasholders, each containing 
57,000 cubic feet, with several Cast-lron Tanks and 
suitable connexions for the whole Works. 

Application for particulars to be made to Messrs. W. 

ICHARDSON and Co., Engineers, Spring Garden Iron- 
Works, DuDLBy, near Birmingham. 


DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


GPCOND HAND Gasholder Wanted, 
50 or 60 feet in diameter, in good condition. 
Letters, stating the price and name of the manu- 
facturer, and the date when erected, to be addressed 
to A.B., care of Mr. Tuomas G, BaRLow, 42, 
PARLIAMENT STREET. 


O* SALE, Two Station- Meters, it 

Round Cast-Iron Cases, made by Parkinson and 
Co. in 1847, to pass 10,000 cubic feet of Gas per Hour, 
and now at work at the Gas-Works, Leicester. Price 
£40 each net. 

Further particulars may be obtained on applying to 
H. M. Ropinson, Esq., Gas Office, LEICESTER ; or to 
WEsT and GrgeGsON, OLDHAM. 


IAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
&c. &e. 

Lonpon Orricss: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messre. 




















to WILLIAM CLIBRAN, 43, Todd Street, MANCHESTER. 


CuristIg & Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SOUTHWARK. 
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 -ESSON’S PATENT 
COMPENSATING GASMETER 


Affords absolute security both to Gas Companies and Consumers, by maintaining a constantly accurate Water-Levél under all 
circumstances, by means so simple and effective as to baffle and remove those objections which have been successfully urged 


against other complicated contrivances professing the same object. 
ManvuFacTURED ONLY BY 


WILLIAM COWAYN, 
Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH ; | 


AND 


Commercial Chambers, Ridings Court, St. Mary’s Gate, MANCHESTER. 


EstasiisHep 1827, 


! 





At 
{| 





By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


JAMES 









7, SNOW HILL, anv 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


J.MEACOCK begs to call attention to his patent method of securing the Leather 
diaphragm of his Dry Meter. Instead of using the soldering iron for this purpose, 
it is held between two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound to a metal frame, as 
shown in the drawing. 

By this improvement the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being avoided, its 
durability must be longer; also, its repair when needful is most simple, as a new 
leather diaphragm can be applied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim 
or frame to which it had been screwed up. 


~. Nl | Meters of Gas Companies being subject to so much wear and tear, J. M. begs 








/ f leave to assure those who may honour him with their commands, that nothing 


; i ENG | but the stoutest materials for cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, and best 
Hinge foreign leather for the interiors, will be used, and none but first-class workmen 
] employed in their construction. 
Wet Gas-Meters Repaired and Reconstructed with J. Meacock’s Modern 
Improvements. 


METERS SENT ON APPROVAL. “UY 


in 











SS 
‘In consequence of the great demand for the above Meters, J. Meacock has found it necessary to remove his 
Manufactory to more extensive Premises, 16, West Street, Smithfield, where Orders will be executed ! 
on the shortest notice. 


| 
| 





EDWARD COCKEY & SONS 
aT PATENT GAS VALVES. we | 


Tuxse Valves are formed of two cast-iron cylinders, with seg- 
mental divisions, having faces ground gas-tight, the’ upper 
cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 


The lower cylinder has pipes from each division communi- 
cating with the vessels to and from which gas is to be passed. 
The upper cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged 
as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face 
of the lower one to alter the flow of gas from one vessel to 
| Fig. 1. another. 

















Fig. 1 shows the Valve prepared for two purifiers, in which, by turning the upper cylinder, Fig. 2, the Gas is directed to | 
either purifier separately. 


Another arrangement is just completed for two purifiers, by which the Gas may be directed through both purifiers together, | 
lentering either first, or through either purifier separately. The advantages of this arrangement wili be too manifest to 


|Gas Manufacturers to need comment. | 
| 


The Valves are manufactured by the Patentees at their 
IRON WORKS, FROME SELWO OD. 


' 





The following Testimonial has been received from an eminent Engineer :— 
Gaslight and Coke Company's Office, Cheltenham, Jan. 17, 1859. 


Messrs. Cockey and Sons, Frome. asi 
Gentlemen,—The Patent Purifier Centre Valve which I had fixed instead of the common hydraulic valve for one of our sets of purifiers with’ 


| 9-inch connexions, J am happy to say continues to afford satisfaction both to myself and to the workmen who have the charge of it. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, W. Esson. 


EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS | | 


ALSO MANUFACTURE 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, anp OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, | 


HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT SIZES. | 


| 
{| Z| : oye a 
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FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS. 








— HII ec = <a 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 





THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 

leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. | 
‘o meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been | 
re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House. 


THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
( LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
BristLex IRON WORKS, ARRIS and PEARSON, QEORGE CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, PROPRIETORS OF 


DURHAM. ’ BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. | No. 8, WENLOCK-RoaD, Crty-Roap, LONDON. 
Manstestery a — fen Cuties and MANUFACTURERS OF Contracts for Tanks, Gesheldens, Roofs, Purifiers, 
Machin or Gas Works an ater Works. and all deseriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- | FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS &C, | 7. reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, AMBLECOTB FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, ; and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
Bankside, Southwark. j STOURBRIDGE, = | materials and workmanship. 
Office in London, Mr. E. M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. | 
Street. Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 


AND CHEAPEST 


For EXPORT from the Ports of 














Rate unas a cia ae “ALL DOUBTS REMOVED.” 
SLUICE-COCK. | FYEFRIES’ celebrated Dry Gas-| 


METERS, of which there are 80,000 in use in 
Palaces, Churches, Chapels, Royal Dock-yards, Club 
Houses, Public Offices, and other buildings throughout 
the Empire, the Continent, and Colonies. 

| His meter for 1500 lights, in use upwards of ten 


Wh EI 








the burnt ruins, then tested by the Chartered Gas Com- 
case, ag in numerous other instances, accuracy was 
ii 
' ordinary hours of using gaslight above ground. 
| destructible fuel, in daily operation (Saturday ex- 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., cepted) at the Office, 406, Ensten Roa: a, fees aoe, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ; 


7 h “> _ Set tame thsaae pd Western Gas Com- 

Mi: 

finely indicated. 
His two large meters at the Thames Tunnel have 
BROWN AN MAY’S PATEN T. | commas for his PATENS DRY METER. which 
Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. has done so much service in simplifying the fitting up 
Where a Sample may be seen, LONDON. 
LIVIESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 





» pany, his meter for 150 lights, after considerable use, 
» 
) | 
‘ been in constant use day and night for upwards of 
Veerrny | 
of gas, as well as oem | surreptitious burning, will 
C) 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


years at the Royal Italian Opera, until that building 
was destroyed by fire, was long afterwards dug out of 
was doubted, and subjected to the most variable tests, 
from the full lighting down to a single jet, and in each 
hs | twelve years (onecontinuation of dark hours), subjected 
mati} to the wear and tear of 75 years, as compared with the 
Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. be guaranteed perfection for five years free of charge. 
Defries’ Prize-Medal Gas Baths, Gas-Cooking and 
NORTH WI LTS FOUNDR Y; DEVIZES. | Heating Stoves. The Polytechnic Gas Fire, with in- 
‘ 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 
WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 








COUNT Am 


din the Manufacture of 





W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engag 
RETORTS AND PIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, 
| | beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM | | 
|| CRACKS and the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 

The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required, 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
London Agents: CHADWICK and AKEROYD, Willington Stone Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin. | 
|| & large stock of Pire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Ezport orders continue to have prompt attention. 





























| 
| 
! 





||in general use in Gas and Water Works, including | 


a2, 
= 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrne, 3s. per Ounce, 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, $5. 5s., 
INVENTED By LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. | 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


JAMES OAKES and CO. 

ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, | F e & C. 0 S L E R, 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 44, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingham— Established 1807, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 

MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 

LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 


that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards | | 


(Made from “‘ReaistzRrEp’’ Dgsiens), with Gass BRanoues, &c.; suitable | | 
for DRawING-Rooms and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in | 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. Oster to direct their particular atten- 
(>, tion to the manufacture of this clase of articles—which, with a view to their 
@P zeneral adoption, are offered at be | moderate prices. Purchasers can select from | | 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. | 














best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes | 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns | 
of various patterns, &c. | 
N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, | 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- | oe 

ate attention. | ee 


CHARLES Horstey, Agent. pe sy 






C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c.; also civil engineering | 
in general, \ 


: 

| 

pi | | 

CROLL’S | 

PATENT IMPROVED DRY GAS-METER, | 
E 


NEW VALVE. “4 OLD VALVE. 


HBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BaLL Rooms LiGHTED BY ESTIMATS || 
ON THE LowesT TERMS. 



































8 US 





Manufactured by CROLL, RAIT, and CO., LONDON. 
FACTORY—Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, N.E. 


Messrs. Cron, Rait, and Co. beg to draw the attention of Gas Companies to the Removal of their Manufacturing 
Business from Blundell Street to the Kingsland Road, where they request that orders for Meters, or returned packages, 





may be sent. 
In consequence of the peculiar facilities which the new premises afford for the Manufacture of Meters, Croll, Rait,| 
and Co. can promise with great confidence immediate attention to all orders they may be favoured with. 
The Meters manufactured by Croll, Rait, and Co. have met with a large amount of patronage—the Alteration in the’! 
Valves having been pronounced to be a simple but great improvement. 

Mr. Croll is the Sole Proprietcr of Patent Rights for this Meter in America, and Mr. John O’Neil, of Boston, U.S.., is the 


1 
| 
Firm’s Agent. | 
| 





Gas Companies ordering these Meters may rely upon obtaining Durability combined with Correct Registration and 
Steadiness of Light. 





} D, HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, | 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 

GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 

DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.. 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 

CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER, TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 

Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 

Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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